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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  eyes  of  the  educationt.,!  world  have  been  turned 
toward  Wisconsin  during  the  past  six  months,  for  its  uni¬ 
versity  has,  in  a  way,  been  on  trial,  the  question  being 
whether  it  has  exceeded  its  true  functions  in  the  work  it 
has  been  doing  and  still  desires  to  do.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  culmination  of  ten  years  of  so-called  “Progressive” 
legislation  in  the  state;  any  attempt  to  separate  the  uni¬ 
versity  from  the  political  history  of  the  state  during  the  same 
period  would  be  impossible. 

The  university  has  for  many  years  been  governed  by  a 
board  of  regents  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  thirteen 
(one  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  at  large) 
appointed  by  the  governor,  all  of  whom  are  usually  alumni, 
and  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  as  ex-officio  members.  Complaint  has 
been  made,  and  justly,  according  to  several  regents  who 
have  resigned,  that  in  late  years  the  regents  have  been 
controlled  by  the  president;  that  all  the  information  they 
received  came  from  him,  and  that,  as  one  ex-regent  exprest 
it,  the  regents  were  but  “the  rubber-stamp  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.” 

That  the  university  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  state  is  freely  admitted,  both  by  its  faculty 
and  by  its  critics;  whether  this  influence  has  been  exerted 
toward  the  right  things  and  in  the  right  way  is  the  main 
point  at  issue. 
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Wisconsin  has  been  heralded  thruout  the  land  as  the  “lab¬ 
oratory”  of  the  nation,  the  “experimental  state,”  where 
freak  laws,  many  of  them  semi-socialistic,  could  be  tried 
out  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind.  And  the  university, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  been  accused  of  having  been  either 
the  source  or  the  main  support  of  these  laws. 

In  1914,  weary  of  their  constantly  increasing  taxes,  and 
weary  of  being  eternally  inspected,  supervised  and  regulated 
under  the  “Wisconsin  Idea,”  the  voters  of  the  state  defeated 
the  “progressive”  candidate  for  governor,  and  elected  E. 
L.  Philipp,  a  Milwaukee  business  man,  whose  platform 
promised  economy  and  a  business-like  administration  of 
all  state  affairs,  including  the  university.  Immediately 
after  his  election  and  continuing  to  this  time  the  friends  of 
the  “Wisconsin  Idea”  have  sought  to  stigmatize  him  as 
an  “enemy”  of  the  university  and  every  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  having  to  do  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  labeled  an  “attack  upon  the  university.” 

These  bills  have  been  three  in  number :  One  provides  for 
a  central  board  of  education  to  have  control  of  all  educational 
matters  in  the  state  and  supersede  the  board  of  university 
regents  and  the  board  of  normal  regents.  (Iowa  has  such 
a  board  and  it  is  very  successful.)  Another  raises  the  tui¬ 
tion  fee  for  out-of-state  students  from  $100  a  year  to  $150 
a  year.  The  third  repeals  the  three-eighths  mill  tax  which 
has  been  levied  annually  for  the  support  of  the  university, 
substituting  therefor  a  direct  tax  levy.  These  three  bills 
are,  at  this  writing,  August  i,  still  before  the  legislature. 

Meantime,  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  certain  land  purchases  made  by  the  regents,  it  being 
charged  that  they  were  extravagant,  and  in  its  report  it 
severely  censured  the  regents  for  their  action  in  this  matter, 
saying,  “The  course  of  the  regents  and  the  president,  who 
appears  to  have  dominated  the  regents  and  who  takes, 
in  his  testimony,  the  credit  and  blame  for  all  purchases, 
has  been  unwise,  unsystematic,  wasteful  and  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.”  (Senate  Journal,  July  21.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
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of  the  central  board  of  education  bill,  but  rather  to  relate 
the  various  matters  which  brought  about  its  introduction. 
It  is  the  only  bill  which  seeks  to  change  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  university.  The  principal  criticism  which  has 
been  made  is  that  the  university  is  in  poUtics. 

It  is  on  this  question  that  the  whole  issue  turns.  Par¬ 
tisans  of  the  university,  or  rather,  partisans  of  the  status 
quo  at  the  university,  for  there  are  no  enemies  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  in  Wisconsin,  insist  that  whatever  political  activity 
or  propaganda  is  carried  on  by  members  of  the  faculty,  is 
merely  in  the  exercise  of  that  lehrfreiheit  which  they  profess 
to  prize  above  all  other  things. 

To  understand  the  controversy  itself,  its  origin  and  the 
attitude  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  change  at  the 
university,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  claim 
that  the  university  is  not  in  politics  and  consider  the  part 
which  the  university  has  played  in  the  statutory  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  Wisconsin. 

If,  where  a  number  of  men  are  associated  together  in  any 
common  enterprise,  we  find  that  some  of  them  hold  one 
political  theory  and  some  another ;  that  each  one  acts  plainly 
on  his  own  volition  and  initiative;  that  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  concert  of  thought  or  purpose  and  no  claim  of  any 
such  concert,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  activities  of 
the  organization  stop  short  of  interference  in  matters  poHti- 
cal.  But,  if  we  find  that  there  is  every  external  appearance 
of  concert;  that  where  one  goes  in  a  given  direction  the 
others,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  can  be  found  close 
behind  and  ready  to  give  assistance  and  support — where 
the  acts  done  or  attempted  are  founded  upon  a  single  set 
of  principles,  these  principles  displaying  themselves  in  class¬ 
room  work,  in  books  written  by  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  political  party  platforms  and  in  legislative  acts, 
and  where  those  who  advance  these  principles  expressly 
claim  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  organization,  the  facts 
point  to,  and  satisfactorily  prove,  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  is  to  secure  the  adoption  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  principles. 
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Let  us  see  then,  whether  the  facts  leave  any  room  for  the 
university  to  deny  its  political  activities.  Dr.  McCarthy, 
the  head  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  in  his  book. 
The  Wisconsin  idea,  very  graphically  describes  the  coming 
of  Richard  T.  Ely  to  the  university.  Ely  had  studied 
economics  under  Carl  Knies  and  Wagner,  he  had  “absorbed 
the  inspiration  of  New  Germany.”  He  came  back  to 
America  a  “Parlor  Socialist,”  and  after  various  adventures 
became  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  university  faculty, 
where  he  introduced  what  was,  to  this  country  at  least,  a 
new  system  of  political  economy. 

It  is  not  now  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  this  system 
was  good  or  bad.  It  was  exotic.  It  was  of  alien  parentage. 
It  differed  from  the  economics  which  other  universities 
were  content  to  expound.  It  differed  from  other  systems 
in  its  fundamental  concepts,  but  it  differed  more  widely 
in  its  methods.  Previously  economists  had  been  content 
to  investigate  social  phenomena  as  they  existed,  and  ex¬ 
plain  or  try  to  explain,  their  causes  and  relations  as  they 
actually  appeared.  But  Ely  discarded  this  method  as  barren 
and  adopted  constructive  methods;  that  is,  he  concerned 
himself  less  with  humanity  as  it  was,  than  with  humanity 
as  it  might  be  if  it  availed  itself  of  the  wisdom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  abroad.  Where  others  had  timidly  diag¬ 
nosed  symptoms,  he  boldly  submitted  remedies  and  drew 
pictures  of  results. 

This  course  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  unchallenged.  Ely 
was  tried  by  the  regents  for  inculcating  socialism.  There 
was  the  real  test.  Previous  to  Ely’s  trial  it  might  have 
been  claimed  with  some  plausibility  that  the  halo  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  did  not  shelter  Ely’s  pages.  But  all  doubt  was  re¬ 
moved  by  the  verdict.  The  regents  not  only  acquitted 
but  approved.  In  the  report  on  his  case  they  used  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

“Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  which  trammel  en¬ 
quiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  that  the  great  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin  should  ever  encourage  the  continual  and  fearless  sift¬ 
ing  and  winnowing  by  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found.” 
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Brave  words  these,  but  when  read  in  the  light  of  actual 
conditions  they  mean  no  more,  and  apparently  have  been 
accepted  as  meaning  no  more,  than  that  no  matter  what 
sort  of  wild  fallacy  a  university  professor  chooses  to  pump 
into  his  classes,  or  advocate  thru  the  press,  the  taxpayers 
of  Wisconsin  are  bound  to  stand  for  it. 

Professor  Ely’s  teachings,  as  Dr.  McCarthy  indicates, 
contained  the  germ  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Wisconsin 
Idea.”  The  problem  was  to  transfer  that  idea  from  the 
textbook  to  the  statute  book.  Hpw  has  that  been  done? 
The  question  is  answered  by  Senator  LaFoUette  in  his 
Autobiography,  by  Professor  Howe  in  his  Experiment  in 
democracy,  by  Professor  Ross  in  his  Changing  America, 
and  by  Dr.  McCarthy  in  his  Wisconsin  idea,  to  say  nothing 
of  hundreds  of  magazine  articles,  newspaper  articles,  speeches, 
lectures  and  other  publications. 

Every  one  of  the  statutes  which  constitute  the  system  of 
expert  and  commission  control  is  founded  on  the  principles 
inculcated  by  Ely  and  amplified  by  his  successors.  Can 
that  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  to  the  mere  voluntary 
efforts  of  members  of  the  faculty  working  without  the  uni¬ 
versity  halo?  Dr.  McCarthy  leaves  his  readers  in  no  doubt 
as  to  that  point.  In  an  appendix  to  his  book  he  shows,  by 
tabulation  of  names  and  offices,  how  the  university  and  the 
state  are  working  together,  the  university  furnishing  the 
brains,  the  animus,  the  experience  and  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  state  furnishing  the  money  and  the  legal  rati¬ 
fication. 

Thus  under  schedule  “A”  he  shows  “Men  who  receive 
compensation  from  both  university  and  state.”  The  list 
contains  E.  A.  Birge,  C.  F.  Burgess,  R.  Fischer,  C.  Juday, 
J.  G.  D.  Mack,  E.  D.  Pence  and  R.  G.  Thwaites. 

Schedule  “B”  includes  those  with  regard  to  whom  there 
is  no  definite  combination  arrangement,  but  who  work  for 
both  state  and  university.  This  Hst  contains  the  names 
of  twenty-three  men  who  have  definite  official  positions  in  the 
university,  including  President  Van  Hise.  To  it  he  adds 
thirteen  others  who,  without  such  definite  position — “serve 
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the  state  bureaus  in  various  ways  as  called  upon;”  adding 
that  the  list  is  not  complete. 

Schedule  “C”  contains  the  names  of  four  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  T.  S.  Adams  and  Charles  McCarthy,  who  receive  pay 
from  the  state  but  serve  on  the  university  staff  without  com¬ 
pensation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  service  of  a  number  of  these 
men  is  not  in  any  sense  poHtical — that  it  is  expert  service 
along  practically  scientific  fines.  For  that  matter,  even 
the  reference  bureau  professes  to  give  merely  unbiased 
expert  advice  on  the  preparation  of  laws.  But  to  test  the 
validity  of  this  contention  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  original  proposition,  the  Wisconsin  idea,  and  see  what 
that  is. 

The  Wisconsin  idea,  according  to  President  Van  Hise, 
is  the  theory  that  the  individuals  hold  property  only  in  trust 
for  society,  that  they  do  not  own  it  themselves,  and  that, 
therefore,  every  fine  of  endeavor  should  be  regulated, 
supervised  and  inspected  by  a  state  commission;  these 
commissions  and  their  employes  to  be  experts  who  are  to 
be  trained  in  the  state  university.  It  means  that  the  state 
shall  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  all  its  people;  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  shall  dominate  and  control  their  every  action ;  that  the 
university  shall  govern  the  state.  The  Wisconsin  idea  is  also 
the  regulation  of  monopoly  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
but  without  detriment  to  monopoly.  It  accepts  monopoly 
as  an  unalterable  fact.  It  provides  machinery  for  regulating 
and  controlling  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  monopolistic 
exactions  from  injuring  the  people,  but  it  permits  the  owners 
to  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  To  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  have  (i)  a  series  of  statutes  defining,  in 
general  terms,  the  limits  within  which  industry  shall  operate, 
and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  administrative 
machinery  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  and  regu¬ 
lating  business,  and  (2)  an  efficient  body  of  men,  commis¬ 
sioners,  deputies,  assistants,  experts  in  all  departments, 
accountants  and  other  helpers,  capable  of  performing  the 
work  of  regulation. 
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It  is  further  necessary — absolutely  indispensable,  in  fact, 
if  the  work  is  to  stand — that  as  these  innovations  are  intro¬ 
duced  the  public  be  brought  to  understand  them,  and  that 
the  arguments  in  their  favor  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  win  popular  approval.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  self-as¬ 
sumed  task  of  the  university  pretty  clearly  defined,  as  well  as 
the  divisions  into  which  its  work  naturally  falls.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  reference  bureau  to  see  that  the  right  sort  of 
laws  are  past.  Dr.  McCarthy  is  at  the  head  of  that  work. 
This  bureau  must  see  to  it  that  all  bills,  affecting  in  any  way 
the  Wisconsin  idea,  are  charged  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  “regulation  and  control”  panacea. 

The  commissioners  and  experts  do  the  field  work.  In 
that  work  men  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  are  on  hand  to  see  that  the  “remedy”  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  proper  doses  with  the  right  amount  of  sugar  coating 
when  necessary.  In  the  general  propaganda  work  anyone 
who  can  make  a  plausible  argument  seems  to  be  eligible, 
but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  every  argument  should 
contain  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  reform  “serum.” 

President  Van  Hise  himself  sets  the  pace  in  his  Concentra¬ 
tion  and  control,  a  book  written  to  estabhsh  the  thesis  that 
competition  is  no  longer  practicable,  and  that  “regulated 
monopoly”  is  the  hope  of  the  age.  The  same  idea  underlies 
the  books  which  have  been  written  by  Professor  Ross.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  McCarthy’s  teachings.  It  is  set  forth 
in  Chester  Lloyd  Jones’  Readings  on  parties  and  elections 
in  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  short,  the  shibboleth  which 
distinguishes  the  university  type  of  reformer  from  all  other 
types. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  argue 
that  the  university  is  not  meddling  in  poHtics,  or  that  its 
poHtical  activities  constitute  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
its  work.  To  effect  a  political  revolution,  to  create  entirely 
new  administrative  machinery,  to  infuse  into  the  laws  and 
the  machinery  for  their  operation  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  set 
of  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  a  popular 
educational  program  so  successfully  as  to  convince  a  majority 
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of  the  people  that  the  revolution  was  necessary  and  desirable, 
would  strike  an  ordinary  mind  as  being  a  pretty  big  task — 
one  which  could  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a  side  line. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  further  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  expense  of  running  the  university  has  increased 
from  $711,655.83  in  1904  to  $3,093,254.54  in  1914,  with 
the  general  cost  of  the  state  administration  increasing  in 
like  proportion  from  $4,000,000  to  $18,000,000  in  practically 
the  same  time,  while  the  population  of  the  state  increased 
but  thirteen  per  cent,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  bills  commenced  to  ask  whether  these  large 
increases  were  justified,  and  whether  they  were  getting  their 
money’s  worth? 

In  pursuance  of  a  very  general  sentiment  thruout  the 
state  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  just  what  the  situ¬ 
ation  was,  the  state  board  of  affairs,  appointed  by  a  Progres¬ 
sive  governor,  and  made  up  very  largely  of  men  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  faction  in  state  politics  which  had  been  in 
control  during  these  years,  and  pursuant  to  directions 
embodied  in  the  statute  which  gave  the  board  its  being,  in 
1913  ordered  a  “survey”  of  the  university,  and  engaged  Dr. 
W.  H.  Allen,  of  New  York,  to  supervise  it.  The  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  survey  should  be  completed,  and  made 
public  by  December  i,  1914,  and  Dr.  Allen  did  complete 
his  work  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  “smwey”  was  not  a  whitewash,  as  was  expected  by  the 
administration,  and  therefore  it  was  held  back  from  the  pub- 
Hc  until  the  legislature,  which  convened  in  January  of  this 
year,  had  been  in  session  for  several  weeks  and  then  given  out 
in  piecemeal,  “handpicked”  as  it  were,  each  chapter  of  the 
survey  being  accompanied  by  an  answer  from  some  member 
of  the  faculty.  And  it  was  not  until  May,  that  the  public, 
generally,  was  given  opportunity  to  read  the  result  of  the 
investigation. 

This  survey  took  up  in  detail  other  criticisms  which  have 
been  made:  That  extravagance  and  lax  business  methods 
prevail;  that  members  of  the  faculty  have  sacrificed  in¬ 
structional  work  to  write  books,  and  do  other  outside  work 
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for  their  own  profit;  that  the  university  is  educating  out- 
of-state  students  at  the  expense  of  Wisconsin  taxpayers, 
and  that  it  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  the  moneys 
expended  for  educational  purposes. 

The  survey  practically  convicted  the  university  of  all 
of  the  charges  above  specified,  tho  the  state  board  of  affairs 
in  its  report,  and  the  answering  chapters  by  university  men 
endeavor  to  gloss  them  over  and  to  maintain  that  Dr.  Al¬ 
len’s  statements  are  either  exaggerated  or  biased,  or  are 
based  on  meager  information.  In  but  few  instances  are 
his  statements  refuted;  in  many  the  conditions  which  he 
reports  are  plausibly  explained. 

This  survey  and  the  university  comment  accompanying 
it  form  a  book  of  nearly  1,000  pages.  If  the  work  done  by 
Dr.  Allen  was  of  no  purpose  why  was  it  necessary  to  so  fully 
and  so  elaborately  enter  into  explanations  and  denials? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  numerous  special  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  eastern  newspapers  and  magazines,  de¬ 
fending  the  university? 

One  word  as  to  out-of-state  students :  Up  to  1913,  they  paid 
a  tuition  fee  of  $70  per  year ;  that  year  the  legislature  raised 
the  fee  to  $100  a  year;  a  careful  investigation  has  proven 
that  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  has  been  $285  per  year, 
without  interest  upon  the  $7,000,000  investment  and  de¬ 
preciation;  there  is  at  present  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
increasing  the  fee  to  $150  per  year.  In  spite  of  the  increase 
in  fee  made  two  years  ago,  the  number  of  out-of-state 
students  increased  from  1470  in  1913- 14  to  1651  in  1914- 15, 
being  one- third  of  the  total  enrolment.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  in  the  state  who  can  not  afford  to  go 
to  the  university  because  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Madison, 
which  has  been  augmented  by  the  influx  of  these  out-of- 
state  students,  and  the  taxpayers  are  asking  why  they  should 
spend  $200,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders  while 
their  own  children  go  hungry. 

Many  years  ago  instead  of  levying  a  specified  sum  for 
university  ptuposes  the  legislature  provided  that  a  special 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  mill  should  be  levied  upon  the  assessed 
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value  of  all  the  property  in  the  state,  for  the  support  of  the 
university.  The  theory  was  that  the  amount  thus  raised, 
each  year,  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
university;  that  it  would  give  it  a  steady  income,  which 
would  be  larger,  each  year,  keeping  step  with  the  growth  of 
the  institution.  The  rate  has  been  raised  from  one-fifth 
of  one  mill,  to  three-eighths,  the  present  rate.  This  is 
popularly  called  the  “mill  tax.”  When  it  became  apparent 
that  the  amount  thus  raised  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  Wisconsin  idea  with  all  its  ramifications,  the  univer¬ 
sity  crowd  appealed  to  the  tax  commission  which  was 
manned  by  university  “experts,”  in  accordance  with  the 
Wisconsin  idea,  with  the  result  that  the  assessed  valuation 
has  been  steadily  increased. 

In  1904  the  mill  tax  produced  $350,632,  in  1914,  $1,124,- 
320;  the  state’s  assessed  valuation  in  1903  was  $1,753,172,- 
000  and  in  1912,  $2,998,187,705.  One  of  the  causes  for  the 
feehng  about  the  university  is  that,  by  reason  of  this  in¬ 
definite  tax  annually  swelled  by  increased  state  valuations, 
this  mill  tax  has  become  so  great  a  burden  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers.  For  instance,  in  Price,  Rusk  and  Sawyer  counties, 
all  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  the  valuation  has  been 
increased  nearly  three-fold,  and  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
nearly  two-fold. 

There  has  been  an  effort  made  to  create  the  belief  that 
the  attitude  of  the  governor  and  of  others  who  favor  a  cen¬ 
tral  board  of  education  was  in  reahty  a  position  against 
academic  freedom;  that  the  teachings  of  the  university 
would  be  narrowed  into  conventional  and  reactionary  lines. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  the  writer.  Gov.  Philipp  stated 
his  position  thus:  “All  that  I  ask,  and  all  that  anyone  asks, 
is  that  om  boys  and  girls,  when  they  leave  the  university, 
will  have  attained  knowledge  which  will  make  them  better 
citizens  of  this  state  and  country,  and  better  able  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  fife;  that  they  have  a  true  ideal  of  what 
constitutes  good  citizenship.” 

This  is  all  the  people  of  the  state,  who  pay  the  bills, 
desire.  They  want  the  university  conducted  upon  business 
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principles,  so  that  they  may  get  full  value  for  the  millions 
which  they  give  to  support  it.  They  do  not  think  it  the 
height  of  efficiency  for  professors  to  have  classes  of  one  pupil 
each,  as  twenty-seven  of  them  had  last  year;  nor  do  they 
think  it  common  sense  to  employ  one  instructor  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500  a  year,  to  teach  one  class  each  day,  consisting  of 
one  pupil.  They  do  not  want  propagandist  teaching; 
they  think  the  university  should  teach  facts  rather  than 
theories;  opinion  is  and  ought  to  be  free,  but  freedom  of 
opinion  is  not  promoted  by  the  inculcation  of  disputed  be¬ 
liefs  by  trained  and  skilful  professors. 

The  whole  question,  tersely  stated,  is:  Shall  the  univer¬ 
sity,  a  child  of  the  state,  govern  the  state,  or  shall  it  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  state  ?  Have  the  people,  who  supply  the  money 
to  support  the  institution,  any  rights  which  the  regents  and 
the  faculty  ought  to  observe?  Or  should  they  be  content 
to  pay  the  constantly  increasing  bills  with  the  assiu*ance 
of  more  Wisconsin  idea  legislation,  which  will  mean  more 
regulation,  more  supervision,  more  inspection  and  more 
taxes? 

John  Toomis  Sturtevant 

Editor  of  the  Record-Herald 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LATIN  ^ 

It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  received  the  cour¬ 
teous  invitation  of  your  president  to  lay  before  you  at  this 
meeting  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  recent  examina¬ 
tions  in  Latin  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
I  recalled  the  very  kind  reception  that  you  gave  to  my 
paper  on  this  same  subject  at  Worcester  in  1913,  and  I 
ventured  to  accept  this  second  invitation  because  I  thought 
that  upon  this  occasion  I  might  be  able,  not  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  some  very  interesting  and  important  facts, 
but  also  to  offer  some  suggestions  of  a  constructive  char¬ 
acter.  For  much  of  the  material  that  I  shall  use  I  am  in¬ 
debted,  as  I  was  two  years  ago,  to  the  ever-loyal  help  of  the 
readers  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  associated ;  but  some 
of  the  most  significant  facts  have  been  established  by  cer¬ 
tain  investigations  into  the  records  of  the  Board  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fiske  has  been  kind  enough  to  have  made  for  me. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  am  especially  glad  to  speak 
to  you  at  this  time.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  good  cause 
to  hope  that  the  inquiry  into  the  status  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  schools  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ancient  Languages  of  the  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  will  result  in  definite  improve¬ 
ments  of  various  sorts.  There  is  certainly  need  for  such 
improvements.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter 
of  the  very  interesting  volume  entitled  Latin  and  Greek  in 
American  education,  published  in  1911,  Professor  Francis 
W.  Kelsey  uses  these  words: 

There  yet  remains  the  question  whether  Latin  and  Greek  as  educational 
instruments  are  being  utilized  in  our  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  the 
best  results  for  training  and  cultiue.  To  this  question  a  negative  answer 
may  unhesitatingly  be  given;  but  the  causes  are  deep-seated  and  complex. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  at  Boston,  April  10,  1915. 
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I  can  not  but  think  that  if  it  shall  be  possible  to  interpret 
aright  the  results  of  college  entrance  examinations  when 
such  examinations  are  held  as  those  of  the  Board  are  held, 
some  helpful  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

But  I  am  especially  glad  to  speak  to  you  for  another 
reason  also.  It  is  now  practically,  tho  not  absolutely, 
certain  that  June,  1915,  will  be  the  last  June  in  which 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  will  hold  separate  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates  who 
choose  the  new  plan  at  Harvard.  If  these  three  colleges 
do  thus  discontinue  their  separate  examinations,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  examined  in  June  otherwise  than  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  be  so  very  small 
proportionally  that  it  will  be  possible  to  say  with  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  that  the  Board  has  at  last  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  it  was  organized,  this  object  being  to  offer 
to  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college,  irrespective  of 
the  college  which  he  selects,  a  single  uniform  series  of 
examinations,  in  the  administration  of  which  the  schools  should 
at  every  step  he  associated  with  the  colleges  for  the  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  determination  of  a  mutually  interesting  result.  Now,  it 
is  possible,  of  course,  to  think  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  simply  as  an  examining  and  rating  machine, 
whose  object  is  merely  to  provide  for  the  several  colleges  a  uni¬ 
form  way  of  testing  the  acceptability  of  the  candidate  for  ad¬ 
mission,  and  which  has  no  larger  or  finer  purpose.  But  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that,  upon  reflection,  every  broad-minded 
teacher  will  feel  the  truth  of  the  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  President  Butler’s  letter  of  resignation  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  after  twelve  years  of  continuous  service: 

In  my  judgment,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  by  far  the 
most  useful  single  constructive  force  that  has  ever  come  into  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  secondary  and  collegiate  education.  It  has  not  only  brought  the  colleges 
together  in  joint  effort;  it  has  not  only  helped  to  standardize  the  work  of 
secondary  schools  thruout  the  country  by  its  definitions  of  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  and  examination;  but  it  has  successfully  performed  the  still  more 
important  service  of  bringing  both  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  into 
close  and  effective  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  a  truly  educa¬ 
tional  spirit  with  the  transition  from  school  to  college. 
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I  bespeak,  therefore,  for  the  Board  and  its  committees, 
and  especially,  of  course,  for  the  examiners  and  readers 
in  Latin,  your  most  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation. 
Hereafter,  to  a  notably  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
the  schools  and  the  colleges  are  to  be  jointly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  every  detail  of  examinations  for  entrance 
to  college.  Nothing  is  perfect,  and  we  Latinists,  even 
beyond  others,  are  necessarily  Progressives.  The  present 
committee  of  examiners  and  the  present  group  of  readers 
have  done  and  will  do  all  that  in  them  Hes  to  help  to  solve 
in  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  way  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  examinations.  But  there  must  be  service¬ 
able  ideas  which  have  not  occurred  to  us,  and  which  we 
would  be  most  grateful  to  receive,  and  I  wish,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  to  assure  every  teacher  here 
present  and  every  teacher  who  may  do  me  the  honor  to 
read  this  paper  when  published,  that  every  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  will  be  most 
welcome  and  will  receive  most  careful  attention.  It  is, 
of  course,  needless  to  say  that  no  change  is  possible  which 
would  imperil  the  standard  of  the  Board.  Every  change 
must  rather  make  that  standard  more  concretely  operative, 
in  ways  that  are  sensible  and  fair.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
here  in  New  England  where,  as  was  shown  in  the  statistics 
published  by  Professor  Fiske  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  February,  1912,  the  percentage  of  successful  pupils 
in  every  Latin  examination  was  far  higher  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  percentage  of  the  total  number  examined  by 
the  Board,  this  question  of  the  standard  set  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  question  paper  will  be  viewed  in  the  spirit  of 
President  Butler’s  letter.  The  standard  of  these  examina¬ 
tions  must  do  justice  to  the  standard  of  thoroly  good  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  schools.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  this  end  that 
we  who  are  teachers  of  Latin  should  have  for  our  help 
much  greater  hght  than  we  have  had  as  yet  upon  the 
actual  efficiency  of  this  teaching  and  upon  the  reasons, 
whether  adequate  or  inadequate,  why  candidates  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  or  schools  do  not  attain  the  proficiency  shown 
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by  candidates  in  other  sections  or  schools.  We  can  not 
otherwise  continue  to  make  the  work  of  the  Board  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  American  education. 

The  general  impression  of  the  Latin  readers  last  June 
was  that  the  results  were  definitely  better  than  usual. 
This  impression  was,  on  the  whole,  borne  out  by  Professor 
Fiske’s  report  for  1914.  You  have  doubtless  studied  the 
table  on  p.  58,  in  which  he  gives  the  comparative  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  candidates  who  past  in  the  three  years,  1912, 
1913,  and  1914.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  in  the 
Latin  papers  4,  5  and  6  the  improvement  of  the  figures 
for  1913  over  those  for  1912,  and  of  the  figures  for  1914 
over  those  for  1913.  It  is  encouraging,  too,  to  note  that 
last  June  the  percentages  of  the  recommended  candidates 
who  took  and  past  the  question  papers  in  the  new  require¬ 
ments  in  Latin  were  all  above  60  per  cent,  and  that  in  papers 
3,4,  and  5  the  record  was  higher  than  in  English  A,  and  in 
papers  2  and  6  fell  only  a  trifle  below  Enghsh  A.  But  we 
must  frankly  admit  that  the  situation  is  still  quite  unsatis¬ 
factory,  at  least  to  those  of  us  (and  I  am  sure  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  belong  to  this  class)  who  are  proud 
of  our  profession  and  jealous  for  its  prestige.  If  you  will 
recall  the  feehngs  with  which  you  read  in  the  October  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Classical  Journal  Professor  Wetmore’s  most 
interesting  editorial  on  the  results  in  grammar  and  Vergil 
that  came  under  his  own  observation  as  a  reader,  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprized  by  the  things  which  I  have  to 
tell  you,  and  you  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  disposed  to 
consider  very  gravely,  both  today  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  whether  the  teaching  of  Latin  need  be  to  so  great 
an  extent  obviously  futile.  It  is  certainly  startling  to 
know,  as  we  do  know  from  Professor  Wetmore’s  account, 
that,  out  of  680  candidates,  195  failed  absolutely  on  the 
declension  of  litteris,  and  242  on  the  declension  of  fructum; 
that  207  were  wholly  unable  to  give  the  pluperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  active  of  quaeres,  215  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
passive  of  reficiatur,  and  276  the  present  imperative  active 
of  conquiescant.  The  fact  which  he  notes  about  the  con- 
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jugation  of  abdiderunt,  that  554  out  of  680  candidates 
failed  absolutely  in  their  attempt  to  write  the  future  indi¬ 
cative  active,  and  that  nearly  all  of  this  number  wrote 
abdahoy  abdabis,  etc.,  raises  an  interesting  educational 
question.  As  the  paper  in  grammar  presupposes  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  reading  of  Cicero,  the  candidates  will  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  different  compounds 
of  -do,  and  will  have  met  each  compound  a  fairly  consider¬ 
able  number  of  times.  Thus,  in  addition  to  abdo,  he  will 
have  met  condo,  dedo,  edo,  perdo,  prodo,  reddo,  trado.  May 
we  infer,  from  the  way  in  which  abdo  was  conjugated  by 
81  per  cent  of  the  680  candidates,  that  all  these  verbs,, 
if  called  for,  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first 
conjugation,  like  do  itself  and  circumdo,  which  they  also 
meet  in  Caesar  and  Cicero?  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  It  would,  I  fancy,  be  more 
likely,  that  some  of  these  compounds  would  have  been 
correctly  handled,  others  incorrectly.  Yet  from  any  rational 
point  of  view,  all  should  have  been  right  or  all  wrong.  Do 
not  sound  principles  of  teaching  require  that  as  each  new 
compound  is  encountered,  it  should  be  associated  with 
the  others  of  its  kind — a  kind,  too,  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  circumdo,  would  from  the  beginning  have  been  very 
carefully  distinguished  in  the  matter  of  forms  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  verb  ?  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
other  cases  in  which  defects  are  brought  to  light  thru  the 
examinations,  we  should  note  carefully  that  soundest  of 
sound  educational  principles,  that  things  that  belong  to¬ 
gether  will  be  more  easily  remembered  if  grouped  together,, 
and  that  the  observation  of  this  grouping  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  will  help  him  materially  in  learning  to  reason 
logically. 

In  this  connection,  some  statistics,  about  the  treatment  of 
derivation  should  be  considered.  Those  who  took  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  grammar  were  asked  to  explain  the  derivation 
of  forensi,  reficiaiur,  and  conviviis.  The  report  on  this 
question  covered  781  candidates.  The  results  follow,  the 
numbers  after  each  word  indicating  in  order  the  recipients 
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of  full  credit,  of  partial  credit,  of  no  credit:  forensi,  87, 
263,  431;  reficiatur,  297,  293,  191;  conviviis,  29,  445,  307. 
The  reader  who  made  this  report  said  in  his  letter:  “ Most 
of  the  perfect  marks  seem  to  come  in  groups — apparently 
from  the  same  school.  The  number  of  absolute  failures 
shows  that  this  subject  must  be  neglected  in  many  schools.” 
In  view  of  these  figures  I  should  personally  be  grateful, 
perhaps  we  should  all  be  grateful,  for  some  information 
that  would  throw  light  on  the  practical  value  of  the  study 
of  derivation  as  distinguished  from  its  scientific  value. 
If  this  study  is  really  practically  useful,  as  it  would  seem  to 
be,  in  associating  together  in  the  pupil’s  mind  words 
that  belong  together,  and  in  thus  helping  him  to  remem¬ 
ber  these  words,  why  is  it  so  neglected  ?  How  many  teachers 
are  there  who  have  carefully  tested  its  practical  value  and  found 
it  to  be  only  “alleged? ”  The  facts  call  for  some  discussion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  1912,  1913  and  1914,  the  recommended  candidates 
did  distinctly  better  in  each  year  in  elementary  composi¬ 
tion  (Latin  2)  than  in  grammar  (Latin  i).  These  papers, 
in  accordance  with  the  definitions  of  the  Board,  are  set 
for  the  same  school  year.  But  if  we  find  that  recommended 
candidates  show  greater  control  of  forms  and  syntax  in 
composition  than  in  an  examination  which  deals  with  gram¬ 
mar  alone,  have  we  any  reason  to  be  surprized?  Are  we 
not  here  confronted  by  another  absolutely  sound  educa¬ 
tional  principle,  that  a  working  control  of  facts  may  be 
gained  most  naturally  and  most  surely  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  specific  problem  for  the  solution  of  which 
they  are  needed?  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  practise 
we  lay  far  too  much  emphasis  in  our  teaching  upon  the 
knowledge  of  grammatical  facts  as  such;  so  much  emphasis, 
indeed,  that  we  create  unnecessary  obstacles,  and  perhaps 
directly  contribute,  thru  our  choice  of  method,  to  the  poor 
showing  made  in  this  subject.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case  these  facts 
should  be  learned  simply  because  without  their  help  one 
can  neither  translate  Latin  into  English  nor  turn  English 
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into  Latin.  It  is,  after  all,  these  two  processes  in  which 
we  are  vitally  interested,  and  grammar  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and,  except  for  the  unusual  student,  a  means  only. 
Is  it  not  true  that  an  examination  in  prose  composition  is  a 
far  more  rational  test  of  a  student’s  knowledge  of  grammar 
than  a  separate  paper  in  grammar?  May  we  not  properly 
raise  the  question  whether  the  setting  of  a  separate  paper 
in  grammar  is  educationally  sound  when  we  have  at  our 
command  the  complementary  tests  of  sight  translation 
and  prose  composition?  I  said  two  years  ago  that,  in  view 
of  the  normal  character  of  the  questions,  the  results  in 
grammar  were  to  me  incomprehensible.  They  are  so  still; 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  partially  due,  as  I  have  just  sug¬ 
gested,  to  the  fact  that  in  attempting  to  pass  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  grammar  the  candidates  are  attempting  to  produce 
knowledge  as  such,  whereas  in  the  examination  in  composi¬ 
tion  they  are  using  whatever  knowledge  they  have  as  a 
tool,  the  end  being  to  render  into  a  foreign  language  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  ideas  stated  in  English.  In  comparison  with  the 
second  of  these  processes,  the  first  is  definitely  less  natural, 
definitely  more  difficult  and  treacherous,  and,  in  my  own 
judgment,  definitely  less  educative. 

I  am  able  this  year  to  present  to  you  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  statistics  showing  the  relative  proficiency  in  prepared 
work  and  in  sight  work  of  the  candidates  who  offered  4 
(Cicero  and  sight),  and  5  (Vergil  and  sight).  Table  I 
was  compiled  for  me  in  the  office  of  the  Board  and  includes 
all  the  answer-books  still  on  file.  In  Cicero  174  books 
and  in  Vergil  104  books  could  not  be  included  because 
they  had  been  sent  to  the  colleges  chosen  by  the  candidates. 
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You  will  observe  that  in  Cicero  74 . 2  per  cent  of  the  920 
candidates  were  homogeneous  successes  or  failures,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  of  75.3  per  cent  of  the  61 1  candidates 
in  Vergil.  In  other  words,  it  is  true  of  three-fourths  of  the 
candidates  in  Cicero  and  in  Vergil  that  if  competent  they 
pass  in  both'  parts  independently,  and  if  incompetent  they 
fail  in  both  parts  independently.  You  will  observe  further 
that  in  Cicero  16.3  per  cent  past  on  the  paper  as  a  whole 
tho  they  failed  in  one  of  its  two  parts,  and  that  the  sav¬ 
ing  power  of  sight  translation  in  comparison  with  prepared 
work  is  as  1 1 . 7  per  cent  to  4 . 6  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
Vergil  15.8  per  cent  past  on  the  paper  as  a  whole  tho  fail¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  two  parts,  and  here  again  the  greater 
efficiency  in  sight  translation  is  evident,  the  ratio  being 
13.4  per  cent  to  2.4  per  cent.  As  Part  I  includes  the 
questions  on  the  subject-matter,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  aside  from  those  candidates  who  failed  consistently 
in  both  parts,  only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  920  candidates  in 
Cicero  and  6.9  per  cent  of  the  61 1  candidates  in  Vergil 
failed  to  pass  the  examination  as  a  whole  because,  while 
passing  in  Part  II,  they  failed  in  Part  I.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  performance  in  these  two  sub¬ 
jects  is  substantially  the  same,  with  shght  but  definite  supe¬ 
riority  shown  in  Vergil.  It  is  clear  also  that,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  succeed  in  one  part  only,  the  sight  translation 
is  being  better  done  than  the  prepared  work. 

I  have  but  one  comment  to  bring  to  your  attention  in 
this  connection.  This  is,  however,  a  comment  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  1913  and  again  in  1914  the  readers  com¬ 
plained  of  the  fact  that  the  sight  translation  was  very  fre¬ 
quently  wrong,  because  a  candidate  who  showed  an  ade¬ 
quate  control  of  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax  would  never¬ 
theless  achieve  a  most  perverse  rendering  “by  pulhng 
words  far  out  of  their  natural  and  proximate  combination.” 
Even  very  good  books  suffered  heavily  from  this  fault, 
and  in  many  this  bhndness  to  the  suggestion  of  the  word- 
order  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.  The  idea  in  which  I 
am  interested  at  this  point,  like  every  other  idea  that  this 
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paper  contains,  is  a  purely  practical  one.  I  am  in  no  wise 
concerned  with  theory,  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the  value 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  I  wish  to  mge  the  utiUza- 
tion  of  the  order  of  words  as  affording  one  of  the  most  help¬ 
ful  possible  clues  to  the  discovery  of  the  idea  exprest  in 
those  words.  There  is  no  question  here  of  emphasis  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  word-order.  Rather,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of 
the  famiUar  fact  that  in  a  Latin  sentence  the  march  of  the 
words,  or  rather  of  the  word-groups  (for  the  word-groups 
are  really  the  blocks  with  which  the  sentence  is  built), 
represents  normally  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  idea 
into  shape ;  that  we  have  at  work  the  principle  of  the  moving 
picture;  and  that  every  well-taught  student  ought  to  know, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that,  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  thought 
most  quickly  and  most  surely,  he  must  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  get  it  except  in  the  order  in  which  the  Latin  writer 
has  exprest  it.  But  the  order  of  words  is  most  surely  noted 
if  the  Latin  be  read  aloud  both  in  the  pupil’s  private  prepara¬ 
tion  and  in  the  classroom.  To  what  extent,  I  wonder,  is 
Latin  read  aloud  for  this  purely  practical  reason?  Let 
me  state  here  the  significant  fact  that  in  grammar  444 
candidates  out  of  781  did  not  indicate  the  accent  of  temporum 
correctly. 

You  will  recall,  perhaps,  that  in  my  paper  of  two  years 
ago  I  had  much  to  say  about  the  poor  quahty  of  the  answers 
which  were  given  to  the  questions  on  the  papers  in  Cicero 
and  Vergil.  You  will  say  of  me  today,  “Eandem  cantilenam 
canis.”  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  pressure  of  the  facts. 
Let  me  give  you  some  statistics.  The  reports  of  the  read¬ 
ers  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  following  questions  the 
number  of  answer-books  indicated  after  each  received  no 
credit  at  all:  On  Cicero  Pro  Lege  Manilia  33:  By  what 
law  was  Pompey  put  in  command  of  the  war  with  the 
pirates?  81  out  of  231.  In  what  year?  162  out  of  231. 
Where  was  Samos?  145  out  of  231.  Where  was  Misenum? 
2 1 1  out  of  231.  Wliere  was  the  place  referred  to  in  Ostiense? 
149  out  of  231.  What  force  does  an  vero  give  to  a  question? 
167  out  of  231.  What  part  of  speech  is  pro?  157  out  of 
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231.  Explain  the  meaning  of  quihus  vitam  ac  spiritum 
ducitis.  56  out  of  loi.  On  Vergil  Aeneid  iv.  371-87. 
Under  what  circumstances  were  these  words  spoken?  35 
out  of  124.  State  two  reasons  why  it  is  natural  for  Dido 
to  think  first  of  Juno.  31  out  of  124.  How  does  the  god¬ 
dess  show  her  pity  at  the  close  of  Book  iv?  58  out  of  124. 
Explain  the  reference  in  Saturnius.  65  out  of  124.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  reference  in  Lycias  sortes.  90  out  of  124.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  reference  in  inter  pres  divom.  33  out  of  124.  On 
Vergil  Aeneid  vi.  791-807:  What  and  where  was  Latiof 
42  out  of  92.  What  and  where  were  Caspia  regna?  68 
out  of  92.  What  and  where  was  Ausonia  terra?  40  out 
of  92. 

Before  I  proceed  to  comment  on  these  answers  of  last 
June,  let  me  add  in  the  same  way  a  few  cases  from  the 
Vergil  question-paper  of  1913:  On  Aeneid  i.  494-508: 
What  had  caused  the  feeling  described  in  the  first  two  verses 
of  this  passage?  45  out  of  1 1 1 .  What  are  the  two  important 
elements  in  this  description  of  Dido?  10  out  of  in.  (This 
question  was  unusually  well  handled.)  Why  was  Aeneas 
already  disposed  to  sympathize  with  her?  56  out  of  in. 
Where  were  the  iuga  Cynthi.  98  out  of  in.  Who  were 
the  Oreades?  66  out  of  in. 

It  is,  I  take  it,  quite  clear,  without  the  citation  of  further 
examples,  that  on  the  whole,  the  questions  were  not  well 
answered.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  new  requirements 
represent  a  compromise  between  opposing  views,  and  that 
there  are  many  today,  both  in  school  and  in  college,  who 
believe  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  some  specified  portion 
of  Latin  is  essential  for  proper  training.  So  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  their  position,  these  teachers  believe  in  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  learning,  in  connection  with  the  authors  that  are 
read,  a  considerable  number  of  facts  of  a  cultiure-historical 
character,  because  of  the  value  of  the  facts  themselves. 
I  do  not  now  intend  to  discuss  the  problem  from  this  stand¬ 
point.  I  wish  instead  to  consider  the  desirability,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  knowing  these  facts,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Is  it  not  an  essentially  vicious 
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policy  to  allow  young  minds  to  form  the  habit  of  translating 
from  a  foreign  language  into  the  vernacular  without  gain¬ 
ing  any  clear  conception  on  a  concrete  way,  in  terms  of 
actual  persons,  places,  and  objects,  of  the  ideas  exprest 
by  the  words  which  they  have  so  gUbly  or  so  haltingly 
used?  There  lurks  in  all  language  study  the  danger  that 
the  words  will  cease  to  be  felt  as  merely  representative  of 
the  facts  or  ideas  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  things  in  them¬ 
selves.  Our  rivals  in  natural  science  use  against  us  with 
great  force  th^  argument  that  in  laboratory  work  no  stu¬ 
dent  can  escape  vitalizing  contact  with  concrete,  objective 
reality.  Whatever  position  may  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  knowing  for  their  own  sake  the  facts 
involved  in  the  two  prescribed  speeches  of  Cicero  and  the 
three  prescribed  books  of  Vergil,  is  it  not  Uterally  and  in¬ 
evitably  true  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  facts 
are  indispensable  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  trained 
always  to  translate  with  full  consciousness  that  he  is  trans¬ 
lating  ideas  about  objective  realities  and  is  not  juggling 
with  mere  words?  What  does  it  mean  when  42  out  of 
92  candidates,  picked  at  random,  do  not  know  where  Latium 
was,  fmther  than,  at  the  best,  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
Italy?  What  does  it  mean  when  42  out  of  92  candidates 
do  not  know  that  Ausonia  terra  means  Italy  itself?  What 
does  it  mean  when  98  out  of  iii  candidates  do  not  know 
where  the  iuga  Cynthi  were?  Does  it  not  for  one  thing 
mean  this:  That  in  an  age  in  which  apparatus,  such  as 
maps,  pictimes,  plans,  models,  etc.,  is  exceedingly  common, 
much  being  provided  in  the  textbooks  themselves,  no  proper 
use  of  a  map,  not  to  speak  of  other  helps  to  visuahzation, 
could  have  been  made?  A  distinguished  professor  of 
secondary  education  told  me  a  little  while  ago  that  he  had 
recently  been  in  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  class  was  trans¬ 
lating  that  passage  in  the  speech  for  the  Manilian  law, 
which  deals  with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Cyzicus  by  the 
forces  of  Lucullus.  To  his  astonishment,  not  a  single 
reference  was  made  during  the  hour  to  the  proximity  of 
Cyzicus  to  the  Dardanelles,  on  which  just  now  the  eyes 
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of  the  world  are  fastened.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  ideas 
of  our  pupils  are  so  hazy;  that  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
which  contact  with  actual,  concrete,  objective  fact  normally 
gives  to  the  human  mind,  they  so  often  fail  to  become 
vitally  interested  in  the  work,  and  fail,  therefore,  to  give 
the  cooperation  which  the  modern  educational  psychologist 
regards  as  indispensable  for  good  results?  For,  as  you 
know,  it  is  held,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  absolute  justice, 
that  teaching,  to  be  good,  must  win  what  is  called  reflec¬ 
tive  attention  and  must  lead  the  pupil  “to  realize  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  his  own,  so  that  he  is  self -induced  to  attend  in  order 
to  find  out  its  answer.”^ 

Let  me  give  you  one  luminous  answer  which  was  given 
last  June  to  the  following  question  set  on  the  passage 
from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid:  “What  was  Vergil’s 
conception  of  the  mission  of  Rome?”  “I  do  not  believe 
that  Vergil  had  very  much  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Rome;  altho  he  wrote  about  it,  I  believe  he  borrowed  his 
thoughts  from  Homer;  he  was  said  to  have  done  this  fre¬ 
quently,  and  why  not  here?  For  he  was  very  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  minor  details  of  his  poem.” 

If  we  Latinists  expect  to  convince  others  of  the  value  of 
Latin  as  an  instrument  in  education,  it  is  simply  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  we  should  allow  our  pupils  to  translate  (it  may 
be  into  very  decent  Enghsh)  authors  who  are  essentially 
objective,  without  their  knowing,  in  terms  of  the  outer 
world,  precisely  what  they  mean  by  the  words  they  are 
using.  Difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  we  must  try  to  train 
as  many  as  possible  to  think  always  in  terms  of  the  concrete 
fact.  It  follows  then,  that,  whether  the  facts  of  ancient 
life  should  be  known  for  their  own  sake  or  not,  they  must 
be  known  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  passage  whose 
meaning  depends  upon  them.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  examiners  who  have  framed  all  the  question-papers 
under  the  new  requirements  to  ask,  in  the  main,  only  such 
questions  on  Cicero  and  Vergil  as  arose  naturally  out  of 
the  passage  set  for  translation,  and  to  ask,  further,  only 
^  John  Dewey,  The  School  and  the  Child,  ed.  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  p.  94. 
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such  questions  as  were  inevitable  if  the  passage  were  to  be 
understood  concretely  and  not  nebulously.  I  beg  your 
consideration  of  this  particular  point.  Is  not  our  theory 
the  correct  one?  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  we 
may  have  failed  at  times  in  applying  it.  But  is  not  the 
general  principle  not  only  sound,  but  in  this  connection 
the  only  sound  principle?  If  a  thousand  Oreades  gather 
around  Diana,  why  should  not  the  candidate  who  offers 
that  passage  know  that  these  nymphs  were  not  Naiads, 
nor  yet  Dryads,  but  Oreads,  mountain-nymphs,  as  was 
indeed  suitable  for  the  huntress  goddess?  Yet  66  out  of 
III  candidates  did  not  know  this  fact. 

Table  II,  compiled  for  me  in  the  office  of  the  Board, 
may,  I  fancy,  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  groups  of  some  size  in  which  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  candidates  are  well  prepared.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  is  noticeably  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
the  work.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  large  is 
the  proportion  of  those  who  did  pass  in  the  prescribed  trans¬ 
lation  and  would  have  past  in  the  questions  also,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  secure  a  few  more  credits  on  the  latter.  A 
very  little  additional  knowledge  would  have  increased  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  percentage  of  those  who  past  sepa¬ 
rately  in  the  questions. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  some  expression  of  opinion  on  a 
theory  by  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  put  it  to  the  test 
of  use,  I  have  come  to  set  some  store.  We  must  not  ask 
our  pupils  to  learn  in  any  formal  way  these  facts  of  the 
ancient  civilization  until  it  is  probable  that  they  already 
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know  these  facts.  In  so  far  as  assigned  work  is  concerned, 
the  language  itself  demands  all  their  time  and  energy. 
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But  the  description  or  story  of  ancient  life  with  which 
they  are  engaged  must  be  made  to  seem  real,  alive,  and 
therefore  interesting.  For  this  specific  purpose,  i.  e.,  to 
enable  his  pupils  to  visualize  and  thereby  to  discover  the 
intrinsic  human  interest  of  the  tale,  the  teacher  will  use 
from  week  to  week  all  the  facts  that  are  pertinent,  and,  by 
skilful  repetition,  will  make  most  of  these  facts  familiar  to 
his  class,  without  ever  having  made  them  the  subject- 
matter,  even  partially,  of  a  formally  assigned  lesson.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  but  not  earlier,  these  facts  may  properly 
be  coordinated  by  formal  study  and  recitation.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  end  as  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  must 
“by  indirection  find  direction  out.” 

In  the  article  on  the  Board’s  examinations  for  1911,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  1912,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fiske  divided  the  candidates  into  twelve  groups,  and 
showed  in  tabular  form  the  performance  of  each  group  in 
comparison  with  the  other  groups  and  with  the  statistics 
of  the  examinations  as  a  whole.  The  differences , between 
the  columns  were  very  striking,  some  groups  being  far 
above  the  average,  while  other  groups  fell  equally  far  below. 
The  new  requirements  in  Latin,  under  which  papers  were 
set  for  the  first  time  in  1911,  have  now  been  operative  for 
four  years.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  performance  of  a  group  of 
reasonable  size,  composed  of  candidates  from  schools  that 
send  all,  or  practically  all,  of  their  pupils  to  the  Board’s 
examinations  exclusively.  If  it  should  appear  that  such 
a  group,  working  in  an  environment  presumably  rather 
favorable  to  success,  achieved  after  all  only  a  succis  d’estime, 
one  might  fairly  conclude  that  the  standard  of  these  ques¬ 
tion-papers  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  educational  con¬ 
ditions.  On  the  other  hand,  any  noteworthy  success  would 
furnish  irrefragable  proof  that  in  the  future  that  could  be 
done  by  more  teachers  and  even  by  many  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  already  been  done  by  some.  At  my  request, 
therefore.  Professor  Fiske  had  Tables  III  and  IV  compiled 
in  the  office  of  the  Board.  These  tables  represent  the  com- 
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bined  records  of  the  candidates  from  seven  schools  of  the 
kind  just  described.  As  these  schools  are  widely  separated 
geographically  and  do  their  work  amid  very  different  sur¬ 
roundings,  their  combined  performance  may  be  taken  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  what  is  possible  under  favorable 
educational  conditions.  A  number  of  other  schools  might 
have  been  included,  but  it  was  felt  by  both  Professor  Fiske 
and  myself  that  these  seven  furnished  sufficient  data. 
The  tables  need,  I  think,  no  explanation,  further  than  that 
the  figures  under  the  caption  B  are  taken  from  Professor 
Fiske’s  report  for  1914,  while  those  under  the  caption  S- 
give  the  statistics  for  the  seven  schools. 
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B 

S 

B 

S 

I . 

•  645 

139 

61.6 

92.8 

16.4 

7.2 

22 .0 

0.0 

2 . 

.  486 

96 

64.4 

95-8 

10.9 

2 . 1 

24.7 

2  .  I 

3- 

•  472 

155 

69 -5 

87.7 

150 

9.0 

155 

3-3 

4- 

•  714 

163 

68.6 

87.1 

130 

8.6 

18.4 

4-3 

5- 

•  484 

88 

69.4 

78.4 

13.4 

12.5 

17.2 

91 

6. 

.  381 

72 

64.0 

86.1 

13.6 

8.3 

22 .4 

5-6 

I  need  not  analyze  the  results  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  alike  in  the  largeness  of  the  percentage  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  this  group  who  secured  60  per  cent  or  better,  and 
in  the  smallness  of  the  percentage  of  those  who  fell  below 
50  per  cent,  the  two  tables  afford  abundant  ground  for  re¬ 
flection.  I  beg  you  to  note  further  that  the  number  of 
candidates  in  this  group  is,  in  each  examination-subject,  a 
very  considerable  fractional  part  of  the  total  number  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Board  in  that  subject. 
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The  record  of  one  of  those  schools  proved  to  be  so  re¬ 
markable  that  I  was  unable  to  deny  you  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  its  candidates,  recom¬ 
mended  and  non-recommended,  took  59  separate  examina¬ 
tions.  In  54  the  candidate  past,  in  4  a  grade  of  between  59  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  was  secured,  and  in  only  one  case  did 
a  candidate  fall  below  50  per  cent.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  that  I  am  prevented  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  Board, 
not  only  from  giving  you  the  name  of  this  school,  but  even 
from  suggesting  the  shghtest  clue  to  its  identity. 

Table  V 

Recommended  Non-Recommended 

Candidates  Candidates  All  Candidates 

Subject  Number  60-100  Number  60-100  Number  60-100  59-50  49-0 


1  .  3  100.0  4  loo.o  7  loo.o  o.o  o.o 

2  .  3  lOO.o  4  75.0  7  85.7  14.3  0.0 

3  .  2  100.0  5  100.0  7  100.0  0.0  0.0 

4  .  7  100.0  10  70.0  17  82.4  II. 8  5.8 

5  .  5  100.0  I  100.0  6  100.0  0.0  0.0 

6  .  8  100.0  7  85.7  15  93.3  6.7  0.0 


May  we  not  take  heart  from  these  records  of  positive 
achievement?  The  general  percentages  of  the  Board  in 
Latin  are  intolerably  low.  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  every 
self-respecting  teacher  of  Latin,  despite  the  difficulties,  often 
very  serious  difficulties,  with  which  we  have  to  contend, 
resolutely  to  decline  to  admit  that  others  may  be  able  to 
produce  concrete,  business-like  results,  but  not  he?  In 
many  places  in  the  country,  and  especially  here  in  New 
England,  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  more  keenly  aUve,  more 
flexible  and  sympathetic  in  its  adjustment  to  the  rightful 
demands  of  modern  Hfe,  than  ever  before.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  so  everywhere,  and  the  classical  associations 
of  the  country  must  still  inspire  and  show  the  way. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 


Columbia  University 


ACADEMIC  FEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  many  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  university  finance,  chief  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
cost  accounting  and  methods  of  economy  and  almost  nothing 
has  been  said  concerning  the  very  important  item  of  student 
fees.  The  total  of  such  fees  collected  in  the  United  States 
every  year  is  over  twenty  milHon  doUars.  The  ratio  of 
this  sum  to  the  total  cost  of  higher  education  in  private 
institutions  is  at  present  so  low  and  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  increasing  it  are  so  great  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  profitable  subject  for  study  and  discussion.  It  is  with 
the  hope  that  such  may  be  provoked  that  this  paper  has 
been  prepared.  The  stimulation  of  my  own  previously 
moderate  interest  came  with  the  announcement  of  increased 
fees  at  three  of  the  great  eastern  universities — Yale,  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Columbia,  and  I  began  a  somewhat  casual  investi¬ 
gation  of  academic  fees  thruout  the  country.  This  brought 
out  some  facts  which  seem  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  be  written  down  and  suggested  a  possibihty  in  college 
and  university  finance  which  may  be  worth  considering. 

Fees  charged  for  academic  service  fall  into  three  general 
groups:  first,  those  charged  for  instruction,  or  tuition; 
second,  those  charged  for  special  service,  such  as  use  of  the 
gymnasium,  the  hbrary  and  the  laboratories,  matriculation 
and  degree  fees,  fines  and  penalties;  third,  those  charged 
for  general  maintenance,  or,  to  use  a  commercial  term, 
“overhead.” 

Student  charges  are  made  according  to  various  systems. 
Those  most  in  use  are  the  en  bloc  or  flat  fee  for  the  year  or 
term,  the  per  course  fee,  and  the  per  hour  or  point  fee. 
In  a  small  institution,  where  the  organization  is  simple, 
the  flat  fee  is  the  easiest  to  adminster.  With  the  complex 
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organization  of  a  great  university,  such  a  fee  not  only  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  administer,  but  produces  many  inequities 
in  operation.  Under  this  system,  the  student  who  repeats 
courses  in  which  he  has  failed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
gets  additional  instruction,  pays  no  extra  fees,  unless  such 
repetition  forces  him  into  an  extra  period  of  residence. 
Under  it  students  are  often  unwisely  encouraged 
to  complete  their  work  for  the  degree  in  less  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  period  of  residence,  in  order  to  save  money.  Inequali¬ 
ties  arise  for  students  who  take  some  of  their  work  in  a 
summer  session  or  in  extension  teaching  courses.  They 
get  credit  for  their  work,  but,  unless  they  reduce  their  period 
of  residence,  receive  no  credit  for  the  fees.  Of  course,  a 
system  to  adjust  such  difficulties  can  be  evolved,  and,  in 
fact,  is  now  in  operation  in  certain  large  universities,  but  the 
administration  is  very  troublesome  and  vexatious  both  to 
officers  and  students,  and  is  productive  of  claims  of  partiality 
and  injustice. 

The  University  of  Chicago  system  of  charging  by  the  course, 
or  major  and  minor,  is  an  improvement  over  the  flat  fee. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  payment  is  thus  based  upon  the 
amount  of  work  taken.  This  is  not  absolute,  however, 
for  while  the  charge  for  a  single  major  is  twenty  dollars, 
the  fee  for  either  two  or  three  majors  is  identical — forty 
dollars. 

The  natural  unit  in  academic  work  is  the  hour  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  charge  based  on  the  hour  unit  is  accordingly  the 
natural  charge.  Every  student  attends  a  certain  number 
of  hours  a  week,  either  in  class  or  in  laboratory  or  drafting- 
room;  correspondingly,  every  subject  is  given  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  week.  With  the  weekly  hoiu"  as  a  unit, 
it  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  decide  upon  a  fee  to  assign 
that  unit.  A  multiplication  of  the  fee  so  assigned  by  the 
number  of  hours  taken  gives  the  student’s  charge.  All 
students  then  pay  exactly  the  same  for  every  hour  of  work 
instead  of  amounts  varying  according  to  the  degree  for 
which  they  are  candidates.  I  have  known  five  students 
to  sit  in  the  same  course  and,  because  each  student  was 
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from  a  different  school  of  the  university  with  a  different 
flat  fee  for  the  half-year,  to  pay  for  that  course  at  five  different 
rates.  Such  a  condition  is  impossible  under  the  point  or 
per  hour  arrangement. 

The  objection  most  frequently  raised  to  this  system  is 
that  under  it  students  take  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  required.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  But  in  the  minds 
of  many  this  is  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  for  while  it 
places  a  restriction  upon  over-election,  it  places  absolutely 
none  upon  the  intensity  of  the  work  that  may  be  done. 

Charges  for  special  service  have  multipHed  greatly  in 
recent  years.  The  first  business  of  the  college  is  to  give 
instruction.  When  demands  arise  for  it  to  perform  other 
services  for  its  students,  it  is  obliged  to  charge  an  additional 
fee  for  such  service.  The  library  can  be  supported  only 
by  means  of  an  extra  fee ;  the  gymnasium  can  be  maintained 
only  by  means  of  a  charge  for  locker  rent ;  diplomas  can  be 
furnished  and  commencement  exercises  paid  for  only  by 
the  proceeds  from  degree  fees;  the  costly  apparatus  and 
supplies  of  laboratories  can  be  provided  for  individuals 
only  by  direct  tax — and  so  on.  Such  charges  are  so  easily 
established  that  they  tend  to  multiply  with  great  rapidity. 
They  have  become,  however,  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance 
to  officers  and  a  bugbear  to  students  and  their  parents. 
The  latter  pay  tuition  fees  with  good  grace,  but  constantly 
complain  about  the  minor  fees.  Any  mail  may  bring  a  bill 
for  a  brand  new  one.  Nor  are  such  fees  without  an  evil 
effect  educationally,  for  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
in  laboratory  courses  students  are  prevented,  because  of 
the  extra  fees,  from  pursuing  studies  which  would  be  of 
advantage  to  them  and  which  they  really  desire. 

With  these  evils  in  mind  the  authorities  at  Columbia  will 
substitute  next  year  for  all  minor  fees,  except  those  for 
special  examinations,  failure  to  perform  certain  duties  within 
a  specified  period,  and  degrees,  a  single  fee  which  will  give 
the  privileges  of  the  hbrary,  the  gymnasium  and  the  labora¬ 
tories  to  all  students.  This  fee  will  be  called  the  University 
Fee.  It  will  be  five  dollars  for  each  session,  except  in  the 
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case  of  students  in  Extension  Teaching  courses,  when  it 
will  be  five  dollars  for  each  academic  year.  The  sum  total, 
which,  according  to  estimate,  will  be  received  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Fees,  will  be  greater  than  the  total  of  all  fees  for 
which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  It  will  place  the  burden  of 
general  expenses  on  all  students  alike,  and  in  return  open 
the  resources  of  the  university  to  them  all.  In  conjunction 
with  the  per  point  rate  for  tuition,  which,  next  year,  will  be 
extended  at  that  institution  to  all  schools  but  three,  the 
student  charges  become  very  simple  indeed.  These  fees 
have  been  likened  to  the  customary  charges  made  to  a 
member  of  a  club — the  University  Fee  corresponding  to 
dues,  and  the  tuition  fee  to  house  charges. 

This  general  University  Fee  is  a  good  deal  similar  to  the 
fees  of  the  third  group  which  I  have  mentioned — those  for 
general  maintenance  or  “overhead.”  There  are  now  several 
institutions  where  such  fees  are  charged,  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  minor  fees.  The  grouping  of  both  under 
one  name  is  a  simphfied  arrangement. 

After  a  survey  of  the  annual  tuition  fees  charged  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  a  great  temptation  to  say  that  there 
are  as  many  different  amounts  as  there  are  institutions. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  fees  touch  almost  every  sum  up  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  above  one  hundred  dollars,  all  the 
multiples  of  five  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Geograph¬ 
ical  position  and  size  seem  to  be  the  only  equahzing  agents 
at  work.  In  a  given  locahty  institutions  of  approximately 
the  same  size  tend  to  charge  similar  fees.  Some  interesting 
comparisons  are  brought  out  by  an  average  of  the  tuition 
fees  for  each  state.  No  consideration  being  given  to  in¬ 
stitutions  which  make  no  charges  whatever,  the  highest 
state  average  was  found  to  be  in  Massachusetts,  the  lowest 
in  Idaho.  The  ten  states  with  the  highest  average  are, 
in  descending  scale:  Massachusetts  ($140);  District  of 
Columbia  ($132);  New  Jersey  ($130);  Connecticut  ($113); 
Cahfornia  New  York  ($108);  Rhode  Island  ($105); 

New  Hampshire  ($92);  Vermont  ($85);  Pennsylvania  ($83). 
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The  ten  lowest  are  in  ascending  scale:  Idaho  ($30);  North 
Dakota  ($40) ;  Nebraska  ($44) ;  Mississippi  ($45) ;  Arkansas, 
Michigan  and  South  Dakota  ($46);  Kansas  and  Tennessee 
($48);  Oklahoma  ($50).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  California 
is  the  only  state  in  the  higher  group  outside  of  the  Atlantic 
division,  and  that  all  of  the  others,  except  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  All  of  those 
in  the  low  group  are  in  the  central  and  western  divisions. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  west  the 
large  institutions  are  state-supported  and  without  fees. 
In  the  east  they  are  not.  In  the  west  the  small  colleges 
are  accordingly  obhged  to  compete  with  no-fee  institutions, 
and  keep  their  own  fees  down.  In  the  east  the  compara¬ 
tively  high  fees  of  the  large  universities  not  only  weight  the 
average,  but  impel  the  smaller  colleges  to  charge  a  higher 
rate.  Grouping  the  states  into  the  geographical  divisions, 
the  average  tuition  fees  for  those  divisions  are  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic,  $102;  South  Atlantic,  $66;  South  Central, 
$54;  North  Central,  $51;  Western,  $70.  The  average 
tuition  fee  in  the  United  States  is  $66. 

Tuition  fees  have  been  gradually  increasing.  This  in¬ 
crease  has  been  most  marked  in  the  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  departments,  partly  because  of  the  great 
expense  of  keeping  equipment  up  to  date,  partly  because 
comparatively  high  salaries  must  be  paid  for  competent 
instructors.  The  tuition  fees  for  collegiate  education  have 
also  increased,  but  to  a  less  extent.  In  a  group  of  twenty 
representative  institutions,  including  the  great  universities, 
some  of  the  more  prominent  small  colleges  of  the  east, 
and  typical  small  colleges  in  other  sections,  it  was  found  that, 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  all  but  two  have  increased  the 
fee  for  collegiate  education.  In  the  last  ten  years  all  but 
six  have  increased.  In  the  twenty-five  years  seven  have  in¬ 
creased  twice  and  one  three  times.  At  Columbia,  where 
the  increase  becomes  effective  July  i,  1915,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  college  fee  since 
1879.  At  Harvard  there  has  been  no  change  since  1869, 
altho  one  is  now  being  proposed. 
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Reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  tuition  fees  are  of  necessity 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  sum  which  will 
enable  an  institution  to  give  to  its  students  what  it  could 
not,  without  such  charges,  afford  to  give.  This  may  mean 
additional  instruction,  better  equipment  or  higher  salaries 
to  keep  good  teachers.  Instruction  and  its  accessories  can 
be  supplied  up  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  income ;  anything 
more  than  that  that  may  be  demanded  or  desired,  must  be 
provided  for  in  one  of  two  ways:  by  apportioning  the  cost 
among  the  recipients  of  the  benefits,  or  by  special  gift. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  student  fee;  it  is  almost  without 

« 

exception  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  meet  the  issue, 
for  our  colleges  and  universities,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  try  to 
keep  their  fees  at  the  lowest  point  possible.  The  marvel¬ 
lous  growth  in  wealth  in  this  country  and  the  willingness 
of  people  of  means  to  give  to  the  support  of  educational 
institutions  has  incHned  the  authorities  to  prefer  to  hustle 
for  gifts  rather  than  to  increase  the  rates  to  their  students. 
This  preference  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fear  that 
education  would  be  made  too  expensive  and  by  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  rival  institutions. 

Any  such  fear  may  be  dismist.  There  was  a  day  when 
high  fees  would  have  meant  no  college  education  for  many 
worthy  students.  Today,  the  excellent  opportunities  which 
are  offered  by  free  institutions  of  high  rank,  and  the  numbers 
of  free  scholarships  open  in  private  institutions,  make  it 
possible  for  any  student  who  has  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
his  living  expenses  or  who  has  ability  to  earn  them,  to  get 
a  college  education. 

Competition  for  students  usually  keeps  fees  low.  In¬ 
stitutions  within  a  given  area  tend  to  charge  similar  amounts. 
If  there  are  large  free  institutions  nearby,  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges  make  their  fees  as  low  as  possible.  If  there  are  large 
private  institutions  with  high  fees  in  the  locality,  the  fees 
of  their  small  neighbors  are  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

This  competition  for  students,  when  it  results  in  maintain¬ 
ing  rates  which,  in  relation  to  income  and  expense,  are 
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disproportionately  low,  is  a  dangerous  evil.  If  a  boy  can 
not  afford  to  pay  your  institution  the  rate  necessary  to 
maintain  financial  soundness,  he  should  go  where  the 
rates  are  within  his  means.  After  all,  the  chief  thing 
is  not  to  get  a  boy  into  your  college  but  to  get  him  into 
some  college.  Some  of  the  energy  spent  by  officers  and 
alumni  in  getting  students  to  go  to  their  Alma  Mater  might 
well  be  used  in  getting  to  college  worthy  boys  who  otherwise 
might  not  go  at  all,  or  in  providing  means  to  educate  and 
support  those  who  are  already  in. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  day  may  come  when  philanthropic 
individuals  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  funds. 
Under  changed  social  or  economic  conditions  there  may  be 
no  immense  fortunes  to  bequeath.  College  authorities 
must  trim  their  lamps  accordingly.  With  this  source 
of  income  removed,  funds  to  provide  the  difference  between 
•annual  income  from  permanent  funds  and  annual  expenses 
can  be  provided  only  by  small  gifts,  by  direct  state  support 
or  by  higher  charges.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  first  of  these 
three  would  produce  any  great  sums.  State  support  may 
not  be  forthcoming,  or  may  be  undesirable.  The  alternative 
is  higher  charges.  It  seems  equitable  that  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  should  pay  for  their  cost.  Fees  should 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  cover  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
annual  deficit.  Those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  high 
fees,  and  find  it  more  advantageous  to  study  in  a  private 
institution,  may  be  provided  for  by  scholarships.  If  the  in¬ 
stitution  can  not  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  such  scholar¬ 
ships,  then  they  should  be  provided  by  the  state,  since 
the  state  is  otherwise  being  relieved  of  the  cost  of  educating 
the  student  for  whom  the  scholarship  is  provided.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  taken  such  a  step  in  providing  annual 
scholarships  which  may  be  used  in  the  college  of  the  holder’s 
choice.  The  extension  of  this  system  would  put  many  an 
institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis  by  enabling  it  to 
charge  fees  that  approach  cost  without  putting  a  burden 
on  those  who  can  not  bear  it.  It  would  be  indirect  state 
aid  without  a  sacrifice  of  independence.  Such  apportion- 
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ment  of  fees  might  not  only  be  made  to  cover  the  annual 
expenses,  but,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  per  capita, 
to  provide  each  year  a  surplus,  which,  if  added  to  the  per¬ 
manent  funds,  would  help  in  the  course  of  time  to  increase 
the  income  from  such  funds,  and  correspondingly  decrease 
the  amount  to  be  provided  by  the  fees  from  students. 

There  may  be  many  objections  raised  to  such  a  system  of 
charges.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  objections  are  not  un¬ 
answerable,  and  that  any  plan  which  points  to  the  ultimate 
solvency  of  colleges  and  universities  is  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

Frank  A.  Dickey 

C01.UMBIA  University 


IV 

A  VOCATIONAL  CENSUS  OF  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

The  life  intentions  of  college  students  are  of  such  vital 
importance  in  planning  academic  courses  of  study  that 
a  vocational  census  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
was  taken  one  semester  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
George  E.  Vincent.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  same 
time  to  trace  the  relationship  of  the  occupational  aim  of 
the  student  to  the  form  of  his  father’s  occupation  and  to 
the  size  of  the  community  from  which  he  came.  The 
time  when  decisions  were  made,  the  number  who  changed 
their  minds  after  beginning  college,  the  difference  in  choices 
between  men  and  women,  and  the  economic  influence 
acting  upon  the  students,  as  indicated  by  the  incomes 
they  earned  and  their  need  for  self-support  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  contributed  to  this  vocational  view  of  the  group 
mind  of  a  co-educational  student  body  in  the  middle  west. 
By  comparison  with  a  similar  study  of  eastern  college 
graduates,^  made  by  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  several 
of  the  conclusions  are  emphasized. ^ 

The  bare  answer  of  a  college  student  to  a  printed  question 
about  his  life-work  may  well  be  accepted  with  skepticism 
unless  the  seriousness  of  his  choice  is  indicated  in  some 
way.  We  might  easily  suppose  that  it  was  the  passing 
purpose  of  the  moment,  a  flitting  thought  jotted  down  on 
request  of  the  faculty  to  justify  his  attendance  at  college. 
Considerable  light  on  this  difficulty  was  thrown  by  answers 
to  several  other  questions  asked.  The  very  large  pro- 

'  The  occupations  of  college  graduates  as  influenced  by  the  undergraduate 
course,  Educational  Review,  40,  433-439  (1910). 

*  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates  by 
Bailey  B.  Burritt,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ.,  Bull.  No.  491,  which  appeared  since 
this  census,  shows  that  Minnesota  is  quite  typical  of  the  group  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  so  far  as  its  data  goes. 
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portion  who  had  selected  their  future  field  of  work  before 
starting  their  college  studies  and  thus  had  already  followed 
for  years  the  purposes  determined  upon  in  high  school 
or  before,  the  fact  that  a  goodly  number  are  earning  a 
part  at  least  of  the  money  they  are  using  to  pursue  their 
college  course,  and  the  knowledge  that  practically  all  of 
the  men  and  a  majority  of  the  women  will  be  obliged  to 
support  themselves  when  they  leave  college,  these  indica¬ 
tions  of  sacrifices  made  and  perseverance  toward  their 
aims  make  it  likely  that  the  occupational  intentions  re¬ 
corded  are  the  result  of  serious  consideration  and  represent 
settled  purposes.  There  were  a  number  of  indications 
that  students  earnestly  endeavored  to  meet  the  desire  of 
the  college  for  a  careful  statement  of  their  aims.  Not  a 
flippant  answer  was  found.  The  students  were  given  as¬ 
surance  of  secrecy  for  their  answers  and  were  apparently 
very  frank  in  expressing  themselves.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  subordinate  questions  which  were  somewhat 
indefinite,  the  number  who  failed  to  answer  any  question 
was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  This  alone  is  a  good  basis 
for  judging  the  careful  attention  which  the  questionnaire 
received. 

WHEN  CHOICES  ARE  MADE 

One  conclusion  regarding  the  “life-career  motive,”  to 
use  President  Eliot’s  phrase,  may  be  considered  as  clearly 
reached  so  far  as  college  students  are  concerned.  The 
life  intention  is  fairly  fixt  before  the  youth  is  born  into 
college.  If  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the  students 
entered  college  primarily  for  the  sake  of  fitting  themselves 
for  their  future  occupations,  we  can  at  least  be  reasonably 
sure  that  most  college  students  have  thought  out  their 
future  occupations  before  entering  college.  At  Minnesota 
70  per  cent,  with  only  slight  sex  differences,  state  that  they 
chose  their  future  field  of  work  before  beginning  their  college 
course.  Some  indefiniteness  undoubtedly  remains  in  many 
of  these  choices,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  sort  of  vague¬ 
ness  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  definite  opportunities 
in  their  chosen  fields  of  work.  In  Dr.  Keppel’s  study  of 
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Columbia  and  Dartmouth  college  graduates  who  had  been 
out  of  college  from  six  months  to  over  two  years,  he  found 
that  219  out  of  493  men  who  answered  his  question  had  made 
up  their  minds  before  entering  college  about  the  occupa¬ 
tion  they  afterwards  followed.  This  again  justifies  our 
reliance  upon  intentions  stated  during  the  college  coiu'se. 
Dr.  Keppel  says:  “If  my  information  is  typical,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  boys  before  entering  college  have  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  very  definite  scheme  of  life  which  they  are 
not  hkely  to  change.” 

To  take  up  this  matter  of  the  time  of  choice  fully,  we 
must  first  note  that  the  Minnesota  census  included  1340 
undergraduates  in  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  the  Arts,  476  of  whom  were  men.  In  the 
group  are  89  students  (4  women)  taking  the  two  years  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  medical  course,  103  (all  men)  taking  two 
years  preparatory  to  law,  and  60  (6  men)  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Education  altho  reciting  with  the  academic 
classes.  The  returns  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  question¬ 
naire  that  was  answered  by  all  the  different  students  re¬ 
citing  at  9,  10,  II  A.M.  and  2  p.m.  on  Feb.  14,  1912.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  were  set  aside  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hour  in  each  class  in  order  that  the  returns  might  be  made 
at  once.  In  this  way  answers  were  obtained  from  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  actually  enrolled  at  the  time  in  this  college. 

The  questionnaire  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  college  and  it  asked  just  preceding  the 
question  as  to  when  a  decision  was  reached  about  their 
intended  occupations:  “Have  you  decided  upon  the  occu¬ 
pation  which  you  desire  to  pursue  or  aim  to  pursue  in  case 
of  need?”  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  form  that  the  questions 
about  occupations  are  all  to  be  considered.  Of  the  1306 
students  who  answer  this  fundamental  question  all  but 
II  per  cent  said  that  they  had  already  decided  upon  their 
future  occupations.  There  is  no  sex  difference  on  this 
point.  The  majority  of  those  who  had  not  decided  stated 
that  they  expected  to  do  so  this  year  or  before  graduation. 
The  unanimity  of  this  result  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
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that  the  Minnesota  students  drift  into  college  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  serious-minded  consciousness  of  the  campus  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  students  had  generally 
made  up  their  minds  about  their  future  occupations  early 
in  life  (18  per  cent  before  entering  high  school,  40  per  cent 
in  high  school,  and  12  per  cent  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
university).^  The  sex  differences  as  to  the  time  of  decision 
are  sHght  and  probably  not  significant  unless  it  be  the  ratio 
of  women  deciding  before  entering  high  school  which  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  men.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  considered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  college  women 
are  planning  to  teach  for  a  livelihood  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  men  show  a  larger  proportion  than  the  women  who 
have  not  yet  decided.  More  of  the  men,  it  should  be  said, 
however,  are  not  intending  to  finish  their  college  course. 
Omitting  those  entering  the  two-year  pre-professional 
courses,  30  per  cent  of  the  men  replying  to  the  question  do 
not  expect  to  graduate  from  college,  as  compared  with  10 
per  cent  of  the  women.  Table  I  summarizes  the  facts  as 
to  the  time  of  decision  of  the  men  and  women  about  their 
occupations. 

Table  I 

THE  TIME  WHEN  DECISIONS  ARE  MADE 


Women 

Men 

. - 

' - . 

. - ' 

- - 

Both 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Before  high  school . . 

.  .  .  195 

23 

52 

1 1 

18 

In  high  school . 

•  •  355 

41 

176 

37 

40 

At  entrance  to  university . 

91 

II 

66 

14 

12 

After  entrance  to  university . 

. .  123 

14 

89 

19 

16 

Decided  but  not  stating  when. . . 

7 

I 

4 

I 

I 

Not  decided . 

80 

9 

68 

14 

II 

Not  answering . 

13 

I 

21 

4 

2 

864 

100 

476 

100 

100 

®  As  a  check  on  this  result,  when  the  students  indicated  what  occupation 
they  preferred,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  how  long  they  had  considered 
that  occupation.  These  answers  were  very  inadequate,  only  66  per  cent, 
and  46  per  cent,  respectively,  replied  in  regard  to  their  first  and  second  choices. 
As  far  as  the  results  go  they  confirm  the  above  conclusions.  Seventy-six 
per  cent  of  those  answering  indicate  that  their  first  preference  was  con¬ 
sidered  before  entering  college  and  67  per  cent  indicate  that  even  their  sec¬ 
ond  preference  was  thus  early  considered. 
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A  comparison  of  the  men  who  are  entering  the  preparatory- 
courses  for  law  and  medicine  with  the  other  college  men 
shows  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  for  those  aiming  at 
the  professions  to  decide  early.  The  ratios  of  those  who 
decide  before  taking  up  college  work  are  82  per  cent  of 
the  pre-professional  men  to  52  per  cent  of  the  other  men. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  planning  for  a  long 
time  in  advance  since  six  or  seven  years  must  be  given  to 
the  combined  college  and  professional  courses.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  more  definite  the  choice  is  as  to  occu¬ 
pation  the  earlier  it  is  made. 

THE  college  influence  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  AIMS 

Acquaintances  and  environment  during  the  high  school 
age  are  certainly  much  more  potent  influences  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  vocation  for  the  average  college  student 
than  any  which  come  later.  If  we  suppose  that  those 
who  have  not  decided  about  their  vocations  (ii  per  cent) 
might  be  influenced  by  their  college  environment,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  decided  since  entering  the  college  (16 
per  cent),  we  have  only  27  per  cent  of  the  academic  student 
body  for  whom  the  faculty,  companions,  and  other  in¬ 
fluences  in  college  life  might  be  claimed  to  be  direct  factors 
in  determining  the  choice  of  occupation.  This  neglects, 
of  course,  the  influence  of  the  college  in  confirming  choices 
already  made,  which  may  be  its  most  important  vocational 
guidance.  In  other  words,  by  its  rejection  of  students  it 
may  select  those  qualified  to  go  on  with  certain  occupations. 
The  number  whose  choice  is  actually  determined  by  their 
college  environment  is  probably  much  less  than  the  27 
per  cent.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  have  changed 
their  minds  since  entering  college.  These  are  88  women 
and  48  men  out  of  the  212  who  chose  their  occupation  after 
reaching  college.  Among  this  group,  whose  decisions  the 
college  is  most  likely  to  have  influenced,  a  majority  were 
apparently  led  to  change  their  aims. 

That  college  students  have  so  far  settled  their  future  as 
to  decide  upon  the  occupations  they  desire  to  follow  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  surprize  to  those  who  have  taught 
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in  college.  Those  students  who  consult  members  of  the 
faculty  about  their  future  work  are  naturally  the  ones  whose 
minds  are  still  undecided  and  this  has  given  the  impression 
to  many  professors  that  the  college  man  as  a  type  post¬ 
pones  his  decision  and  continues  in  lines  of  broadening 
culture. 

Even  if  there  are  less  than  a  third  of  the  college  students 
whose  careers  are  yet  to  be  directed  there  may  still  be  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  it  worth  while  in  a  large  university 
to  offer  some  sort  of  vocational  guidance.  In  certain  cases 
the  students  have  undoubtedly  made  unwise  choices  which 
can  be  corrected  before  more  time  has  been  given  to  special¬ 
ization.  At  Minnesota  bulletins  are  being  prepared  setting 
forth  the  opportunities  open  to  college  men  and  women, 
the  requirements  for  each  line  of  work,  and  references 
for  further  reading  as  to  particular  occupations.  These 
follow  the  general  plan  of  booklets  prepared  elsewhere  for 
high  school  students.  In  addition  during  a  recent  year, 
a  series  of  vocational  lectures  was  delivered  by  Twin 
City  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  college  graduates  in  various  employments.  The  greatest 
demand  for  vocational  information,  however,  it  must  be 
recognized,  is  among  high  school  students  where  vocational 
lectures  have  proved  exceedingly  popular. 

Dean  Keppel’s  study  attempted  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  when  the  life-occupation  of  college  graduates 
was  settled  by  discovering  the  reasons  for  their  decisions. 
While  the  majority  of  the  answers  were  vague  those  that 
are  definite  are  apparently  such  a  typical  sample  and  con¬ 
firm  so  clearly  the  conclusion  of  our  study  that  I  quote  a 
portion  of  his  summary; 

“In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  college  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  as  a  factor  in  the  student’s  choice.  Indeed, 
several  men,  guessing  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry,  made 
a  point  to  write  that  their  college  career  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  plans  for  the  future.  Of  the  men  who  had 
made  no  change  in  their  program  [216],  twenty-nine  re¬ 
ferred  specifically  to  the  college  courses  as  influencing 
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their  decision — and  one  only  of  these  contest  to  having  asked 
and  taken  the  advice  of  his  professors. 

“Eighty-seven  men  changed  their  plans  dining  the  col¬ 
lege  course.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  these 
changes  (only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  replying) 
is,  I  think,  significant,  as  is  also  the  large  proportion  of 
changes  which  apparently  come  from  causes  lying  outside 
of  the  program.  In  forty  of  the  seventy  cases  where 
specific  reason  for  the  change  is  given,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  student’s  college  career.  Some  men  were  turned 
by  a  specific  business  opportunity ;  an  early  marriage  caused 
one  man  to  give  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  take  a  teach¬ 
ing  position;  others  changed  for  reasons  of  health,  family 
affairs,  and  the  like.  Five  changes  were  due  to  indirect 
college  influence,  e.  g.,  a  call  to  the  ministry  resulting  from 
a  student’s  visit  to  Northfield,  a  change  from  medicine  to 
law  due  to  success  in  college  debating.  Sixteen  men  changed 
their  plan  because  they  disliked  the  sample  they  received 
in  college  of  the  work  required  in  the  calling  of  their  first 
choice;  a  biological  course,  for  example,  turned  more  than 
one  prospective  doctor  into  a  lawyer,  and,  particularly  at 
Columbia,  the  chance  to  offer  professional  work  toward  the 
college  degree  gave  several  undergraduates  all  they  desired 

of  law,  medicine,  or  architecture . Only  twenty-five 

men  changed  their  plans  because  of  the  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tions  of  some  college  subject . 

“Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  actual  relationship 
of  the  college  to  the  student  in  this  matter  of  life-work, 
as  it  is  indicated  from  the  replies  received  by  me,  differs 
considerably  from  the  offhand  opinion  on  the  subject  now 
held  by  most  men  engaged  in  college  teaching.’’ 

PARENTAL  OCCUPATIONS 

The  western  college  selects  its  students  very  broadly  from 
all  parts  of  society  if  we  may  judge  by  Minnesota.  The 
parents  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  every  sort  of  pursuit 
from  that  of  the  farmer  to  financier,  the  broker  to  the  barber, 
the  mechanic  to  the  missionary,  the  tailor  to  the  teacher. 
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the  postmaster  to  the  printer.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  a  vocation  that  is  not  represented.  The  children 
of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  dentists,  stenographers,  engi¬ 
neers,  lawyers,  doctors,  laborers,  plumbers,  musicians, 
druggists,  undertakers,  bookkeepers  and  editors  meet 
and  compete  in  the  college  classroom.  With  the  great 
variety  of  family  traditions  thus  brought  together  the  student 
has  thfe  advantage  of  fife  among  a  most  cosmopolitan 
group. 

The  distribution  of  these  parental  occupations  is  given 
in  Table  II.  The  attempt  to  classify  occupations  raises 
at  once  a  host  of  questions.  In  the  main  a  general  classi¬ 
fication  is  fairly  workable  and  the  few  cases  which  are  really 
uncertain  and  can  not  be  indicated  in  a  table  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  conclusions  as  to  the  main  trends.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  tabulation,  Table  II,  which  brings  together  the  results 
with  four  important  questions,  I  have  followed  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  questionnaire,  adding  “trades”  and  cer¬ 
tain  subordinate  groups  which  were  brought  out  by  the 
answers.  One  might  easily  disagree  with  several  of  the 
specific  groupings  such  as  putting  insurance  and  contracting 
under  business  or  accounting  and  bookkeeping  under 
finance,  lectming  under  teaching,  separating  the  business 
side  of  publishing  from  business,  but  these  are  all  recorded 
in  detail  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  anybody  who 
cares  to  do  so  to  readjust  these  groupings  to  meet  their 
own  ideas.  They  will  not  materially  change  the  apparent 
tendencies. 

Table  II 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS’  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PREFERENCES  FOR  OCCU¬ 
PATION,  PARENTAL  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  SOURCES  OF  EARNINGS 
Men  Women 


Parents’ 

1st  2nd  occupa-  Earn- 
pref.  pref.  tions  ings  Occupations 

13  21  4  8  Agriculture 

1  8  91  124  Farming 

3  2  3  1  Stock  raising 

4  4  Forestry 

1  Horticulture 

(17)  (36)  (98)  (187)  Totals 


Parents’ 

1st  2nd  occupa-  Earn- 

pref.  pref.  tions  ings 

2  1 
2  101  1 

5 
4 


(4)  (111)  (1) 
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Men 

Women 

Parents’ 

Parents’ 

1st 

2nd 

occupa¬ 

Earn¬ 

1st 

2nd 

occupa¬ 

Earn¬ 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

Occupations 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Art 

29 

21 

3 

2 

3 

Fine  art 

1 

Designing 

1 

11 

1 

2 

Interior  decor. 

4 

7 

1 

Illustrating 

1 

1 

3 

Dramatic 

1 

5 

(See  music) 

(3) 

(14) 

(2) 

(3) 

Totals 

(36) 

(46) 

(3) 

(2) 

39 

34 

15 

25 

Business 

5 

6 

38 

4 

7 

17 

88 

107 

Retail 

136 

8 

6 

15 

12 

8 

Wholesale 

1 

21 

3 

7 

15 

27 

Manufacture 

17 

3 

9 

9 

Lumber 

15 

1 

1 

10 

5 

Contracting 

15 

1 

1 

1 

Photography- 

1 

3 

5 

9 

3 

Insurance 

1 

20 

1 

6 

13 

Hotel  or  caf6 

6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

Manager 

1 

21 

4 

10 

72 

Salesman 

20 

4 

3 

1 

2 

Secretary 

9 

13 

8 

2 

19 

Stenographer 

8 

9 

7 

9 

12 

28 

Office  or  cashier 

1 

1 

19 

(see  publishing) 

(63) 

(89) 

(193) 

(321) 

Totals 

(26) 

(31) 

(316) 

(67) 

4 

10  ^ 

1 

Chemistry 

8 

1 

2 

3  ' 

Applied 

1 

(6) 

(13) 

(1) 

Totals 

(9) 

(1) 

(9) 

(2) 

(1) 

Dentistry 

(1) 

(4) 

1 

7 

Domestic  management 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Housekeeping 

8 

7 

9 

15 

(1) 

(7) 

Totals 

(10) 

(16) 

(10) 

(16) 

5 

1 

1 

13 

Engineering 

9 

2 

2 

1 

Architecture 

2 

1 

-  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Civil 

11 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Electrical 

2 

4 

13 

Mechanical 

9 

2 

1 

3 

Mining 

4 

11 

Surveying 

(10) 

(9) 

(9) 

(46) 

Totals 

(2) 

(1) 

(37) 

22 

18 

2 

2 

Finance 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12 

15 

Accounting  and  bookkeeping 

8 

17 

16 

10 

13 

17 

8 

Banking 

4 

32 

2 

1 

,  1 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Grain  or  stockbroker 

22 

6 

12 

22 

7 

Real  estate 

2 

76 

(41) 

(49) 

(66) 

(34) 

Totals 

(1) 

(18) 

(162) 

(19) 

1 

7 

Government 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

8 

9 

Elective 

12 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Appointive 

1 

3 

2 

Army  and  navy 

6 

7 

6 

Civil  service 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Research 

1 

2 

(6) 

(20) 

(18) 

(23) 

Totals 

(6) 

(12) 

(26) 

(3) 

(3) 
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Men 

Women 

Parents’ 

Parents’ 

1st 

2nd 

occupa¬ 

Earn¬ 

1st 

2nd 

occupa¬ 

Earn¬ 

pref. 

pref. 

tions  • 

ings 

Occupations 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

(126) 

(43) 

(26) 

(1) 

Law 

(4) 

(2) 

(50) 

(1) 

(12) 

Library 

(27) 

(85) 

(2) 

(7) 

8 

Msoical  work 

2 

80 

10 

21 

7 

Physician 

4 

4 

33 

2 

2 

3 

Nurse 

10 

28 

5 

2 

5 

1 

Hospital 

(88) 

(17) 

(23) 

(11) 

Totals 

(16) 

(32) 

(38) 

(2) 

2 

11 

16 

Music 

35 

53 

3 

2 

Composing 

1 

2 

2 

Teaching 

2 

33 

10 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

Totals 

(38) 

(88) 

(8) 

(10) 

(2) 

(6) 

Pharmacy 

(1) 

(1) 

(12) 

Publishing 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4 

Business  side 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Advertising 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Newspaper 

1 

2 

no 

Carrier 

8 

5 

1 

Editorial  side 

4 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

Contributor 

1 

5 

6 

Reporter 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Editorial  writer 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Author 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Newspaper 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Journal,  magazine 

10 

5 

(8) 

(5) 

(3) 

(127) 

Totals  business  side 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(1) 

(20) 

(21) 

(2) 

(13) 

Totals  editorial  side 

(16) 

(21) 

(6) 

(7) 

11 

1 

1 

Religious  work 

13 

15 

1 

6 

Christian  association 

1 

10 

2 

8 

3 

26 

6 

Ministry 

6 

30 

1 

1 

1 

Missionary 

2 

1 

1 

(20) 

(5) 

(26) 

(14) 

Totals 

(16) 

(32) 

(34; 

3 

2 

1 

Social  service 

30 

60 

1 

Associated  charities 

1 

6 

Probation  officer 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Settlement 

15 

59 

(3) 

(5) 

(1) 

Totals 

(47) 

(129) 

(1) 

(1) 

27 

26 

26 

51 

Teaching 

258 

99 

60 

117 

Kindergarten 

15 

21 

1 

2 

2 

Grades 

3 

19 

2 

4 

12 

2 

High 

229 

94 

1 

3 

4 

7 

3 

1 

College 

5 

6 

3 

2 

5 

Supervision 

1 

6 

3 

1 

Superintendent 

4 

4 

1 

2 

Principal 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  training 

1 

Domestic  science 

13 

23 

3 

Lecture 

Miscellaneous 

1 

1 

1 

(See  music) 

(45) 

(49) 

(34) 

(59) 

Totals 

(525) 

(264) 

(70) 

(132) 
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Men 

Women 

Parents’ 

Parents’ 

1st 

2nd 

occupa¬ 

Earn¬ 

1st 

2nd  occupa-  Earn- 

pref. 

pref. 

tions 

ings 

Occupations 

pref. 

pref.  tions  ings 

42 

46 

Trades 

64  2 

3 

39 

Day  labor 

1 

(45) 

(86) 

Totals 

(66)  (2) 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Transportation 

1 

1 

3 

19 

25 

Railroad 

29 

1 

4 

Express 

1 

1 

12 

Municipal 

1 

7 

Steamship 

(2) 

(9) 

(22) 

(63) 

Totals 

(31) 

457 

411 

567 

964 

Gbnerai.  totals 

780 

786  976  260 

The  most  common  group  of  parental  occupations  is  natur¬ 
ally  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  group  headed  “business.” 
It  includes  retail,  wholesale,  manufacturing,  lumber,  in¬ 
surance,  hotel  and  cafe,  and  contracting,  as  well  as  the 
people  employed  by  business  men  as  salesmen,  secretaries, 
stenographers,  cashiers,  or  office  help.  In  this  business 
group  we  find  a  total  of  509  out  of  1543  parental  occupations 
recorded.  The  same  parent  is  occasionally  noted  as  having 
engaged  in  more  than  one  occupation.  In  a  few  cases  the 
occupations  of  mothers  have  been  given  and  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tabulation.  This  has  some  effect  in  the  group 
of  parents  employed  as  teachers.  The  finance  group  is 
closely  related  to  business  and  also  includes  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  208.  Bankers,  real  estate  dealers,  brokers,  accountants 
and  bookkeepers  are  the  main  subheadings  in  this  group. 
About  the  same  number  of  parents,  209,  have  been  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  some  form.  Farming  with  192  has  the 
largest  representation  of  any  single,  specific  occupation. 
When  one  considers  particular  employments,  next  to  farm¬ 
ing,  in  this  western  community,  teaching  has  the  largest 
representation,  with  104.  The  parents  of  106  are  engaged 
in  trades  (carpenters,  machinists,  masons  and  plumbers). 
Lawyers  are  represented  by  76  children,  physicians  by  54, 
engineers  by  46.  The  parents  of  61  are  engaged  in  religious 
or  social  work,  with  few  exceptions  as  ministers.  Fifty- 
three  are  employed  by  railroads  and  other  transportation 
companies.  Forty-four  have  received  their  incomes  from 
government  service.  Eight  are  engaged  in  the  business 
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side  of  publishing  and  eight  on  the  editorial  side.  The 
others  are  scattered  among  various  occupations,  none  of 
which  is  represented  by  a  dozen. 

Do  the  young  men  in  this  college  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers?  Decidedly  not.  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  for  practically  all  the  men  who  were  included  in  the 
census  and  it  shows  that  only  23  per  cent  intend  to  adopt 
their  father’s  occupation.  Those  preparing  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law  and  medicine  are  apparently  no  more  likely 
to  have  parents  in  their  chosen  occupations  than  the  others. 
The  ratio  is  as  24  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  for  the  average. 
No  significant  difference  is  shown  among  the  men  who  came 
from  different-sized  communities.  The  smaller  proportion 
from  the  farm  who  intend  to  follow  their  father’s  pursuit 
means  merely  that  those  who  plan  to  take  up  farming  are 
more  likely  to  go  into  the  agricultural  college  at  once  and 
not  first  take  an  academic  college  course.  Table  III  shows 
the  distribution. 

Table  III 

COLLEGE  MEN  INTENDING  TO  FOLLOW  THEIR  PARENTS’  OCCUPATIONS 
Pre-professional  Non-professional  All 


Home  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No 

Towns  over  50,000 .  17  56  .  31  93  48  149 

Towns  5,000-50,000 .  6  19  6  29  12  48 

Towns  under  5,000 .  14  44  21  53  35  97 

Farms .  6  18  4  46  10  64 

Totals .  43  137  62  221  105  358 


OCCUPATIONS  preferred 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  census  was  concerned 
with  the  students’  first  preferences  for  their  future  occupa¬ 
tions.  Considerable  care  was  taken  to  present  to  their 
attention  practically  the  entire  field  of  employments  open 
so  that  they  would  express  themselves  as  definitely  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Group  headings  indicating  recognized  lines  of  work 
were  presented  in  bold-faced  type  with  appended  lists 
of  more  specific  occupations  within  these  general  fields.  For 
mature  students  with  whom  suggestion  is  quite  unimportant 
this  method  has  the  advantage  of  getting  more  definite 
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answers  and  in  a  form  that  may  be  tabulated  more  accurately 
without  subjecting  the  answers  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  investigator.  The  answers  were  very  clear  and  complete. 
The  students  were  carefully  left  uninformed  about  the  plan 
for  the  census  until  the  day  it  was  taken,  when  each  instruc¬ 
tor  read  a  statement  that  the  census  was  decided  upon  at 
a  conference  held  at  the  home  of  President  Vincent.  This 
had  the  advantage  of  catching  each  student’s  statements 
under  the  same  conditions  and  without  interference  by 
preliminary  discussion  on  his  part.  Out  of  the  total  of 
1340  students  questioned,  1247  (457  men  and  790  women) 
indicated  their  first  preference  as  to  the  occupation  which 
they  desired  to  pursue  or  aimed  to  pursue  in  case  of  need. 

Nearly  half  the  men  taking  courses  in  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  at  Minnesota  are  intending 
to  go  into  law  or  medicine,  28  per  cent  into  law  and  19  per 
cent  into  medicine.  If  we  add  the  9  per  cent  who  plan  to 
teach,  we  may  say  that  a  majority  of  the  academic  men  at 
Minnesota  are  taking  college  work  actually  required  for 
the  professions  which  they  intend  to  enter.  The  situation  is 
not  unique  among  the  colleges  which  form  part  of  large 
universities  with  their  connected  technical  schools,  but  it 
should  hardly  be  assumed  to  be  typical  of  the  college  away 
from  the  professional  atmosphere.  At  Minnesota  we 
find  that  the  effect  of  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  college 
work  as  preparation  for  law  and  medicine  has  been  to  bring 
40  per  cent  of  the  college  men  included  in  this  census  into 
the  short  two-year  pre-professional  courses.  The  size  of 
the  home  town  has  apparently  no  important  relation  to  this 
tendency  to  enter  pre-professional  courses.  (See  Table  IV.) 
The  cities  in  Minnesota  with  over  50,000  population  are 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth. 

The  significance  of  the  prominent  professional  tendency 
is  an  interesting  speculation  especially  when  one  finds 
further  that  two-thirds  of  the  women  students  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  teach  if  they  had  to  earn  their  living.  One  is  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  social  service  of  the  college  is  still 
predominantly  occupational.  Mr.  Clarence  F.  Birdseye 


w 
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suggests  it  performed  distinctly  this  service  up  to  1875.“* 

Tablb  IV 

RELATION  OF  SIZE  OF  HOME  TOWN  TO  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 

Total  Pre-professional  Per  cent 


Farm .  72  24  33 

Under  5,000 .  134  60  45 

5,000-50,000 .  61  26  42 

Over  50,000 .  196  72  37 


463  182  39 

At  Minnesota  we  have  noted  that  a  majority  in  the  college 
desires  to  prepare  for  the  professions.  In  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  the  college  supplies  the  link  between  the  Hberal 
culture  of  high  school  and  technical  training  for  the  life 
work.  The  cultural  courses  in  college  have  to  compete 
with  basic  courses  underlying  the  professions.  Moreover, 
this  college  work  is  regarded  by  the  professions  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  preparation  of  lawyers  and  doctors.  The 
engineer  and  the  business  man  are  also  looking  to  the  college 
to  ripen  their  apprentices.  Thus  both  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  worlds  apparently  have  considerable  confidence 
that  college  work  is  of  distinct  occupational  importance. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  moreover,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  nearly  all  select  their  subjects  of  study  with 
an  eye  to  their  occupations.  About  95  per  cent  of  those 
who  answered  the  question  indicate  that,  so  far  as  the 
curriculum  allowed,  they  chose  their  college  courses  to 
fit  their  occupational  aims.  About  half  the  students  in 
the  first  two  years  of  college  think  that  their  educational 
training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  see  their 
occupation  in  its  broader  relationships.  This  increases 
to  four-fifths  of  the  seniors.  No  sex  difference  appeared. 
A  direct  question  to  the  students  asking  whether  they  went 
to  college  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  broadening  culture  or 
mainly  for  its  service  to  their  future  occupation  would  hardly 
settle  this  question  since  the  Vvreighing  of  such  motives  is 
too  likely  to  be  swayed  by  temporary  impressions,  but  the 

*  The  college  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for  vocation,  Education,  1912, 
Vol.  32,  pp.  293-309. 
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above  indirect  evidence  makes  it  a  good  guess  that  the  benefit 
of  the  college  work  to  their  occupations  is  on  the  whole  a 
weightier  inducement  for  the  man  or  woman  to  go  to  college 
than  the  love  of  culture,  at  least  so  far  as  this  group  of 
students  is  concerned.  I  do  not  need  to  add,  I  hope,  that 
practical  benefit  is,  of  course,  not  their  only  aim. 

Admitting  that  the  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
college  course  today  is  sought  on  account  of  occupational 
aims  and  even  that  the  main  service  of  the  college  is  re¬ 
garded  as  occupational  by  society,  this  by  no  means  reaches 
the  moral  of  the  problem.  Ought  the  college  to  serve  mainly 
occupational  or  cultural  aims?  Few  can  resist  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  cultural  ideal  recently  exprest  so  well  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francis  G.  Atkinson,  when  he  suggested  that  the 
man  who  submits  himself  to  the  cultural  training  of  the 
college  should  find  “his  appreciation  of  the  deeper  issues  of 
life  transcends  his  personal  fortunes.”^  It  may  still  be  that 
society  has  builded  better  than  it  knew  and  that  the  real 
result  of  the  college  course  excels  the  ambitions  of  its 
students.  Even  the  graduates  who  enter  the  professions 
may  be  the  torches  which  light  their  communities  with  the 
divine  fire. 

If  we  return,  after  our  excursion,  to  the  shore  of  sober 
fact,  we  shall  find  in  Table  II  the  distributions  of  the  first 
and  second  preferences  of  occupation,  given  separately  for 
the  men  and  women.  Next  to  law  and  medicine  the  men 
most  frequently  intend  to  enter  business  and  finance  in  some 
of  their  various  forms,  63  in  the  business  group  and  41  in 
finance.  Teaching  ranks  about  the  same  as  finance,  with 
42,  and  is  larger  than  any  single  occupation  outside  of  law 
and  medicine.  The  religious  and  social  service  groups  which 
have  become  differentiated  from  the  colonial  ambition  of 
college  men  for  the  ministry,  still  claim  a  noteworthy  share 
of  the  attention.  The  ambitions  of  23  lie  in  this  direction. 
Journalism  in  its  broadest  sense  claims  20  on  the  editorial 
side  and  5  on  the  business  side.  That  17  who  aim  at  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  and  10  who  aim  at  engineering  are  in  the 
‘  The  ideal  of  the  college,  Education,  1912,  Vol.  32,  pp.  284-293. 
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college  is  interesting,  considering  that  these  fields  have  their 
own  colleges  whose  students  do  not  appear  in  this  census. 
It  probably  indicates  a  noteworthy  desire  for  broad  culture. 
Sixteen  other  men  scatter  their  choices  among  the  other 
fields,  none  of  which  has  more  than  six. 

A  comparison  of  western  and  eastern  college  men  as  to 
their  occupational  aims  can  be  made  in  a  tentative  way  by 
taking  the  Minnesota  men  who  are  not  entering  the  two 
years’  pre-professional  courses  and  noting  their  distribution 
according  to  the  table  of  occupations  given  by  Dean  Keppel 
for  Columbia  and  Dartmouth  graduates.  (See  Table  V.) 
Altho  we  have  only  the  intentions  of  the  Minnesota  men 
and  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  eastern  graduates  and  altho 
the  numbers  represented  are  small,  still  the  comparison 
brings  out  a  striking  similarity  in  ambitions.  The  table 
shows  not  more  than  six  per  cent  difference  in  any  of  the 
fields.  It  certainly  raises  the  presumption  that  there  is  no 
large  difference  to  be  expected  between  the  eastern  and  wes¬ 
tern  college  men  so  far  as  the  main  tendencies  toward  gen¬ 
eral  fields  of  work  are  concerned. 

Table  V 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EASTERN  GRADUATES  COMPARED  WITH  PREFERENCES  OF 
COLLEGE  MEN  AT  MINNESOTA 


Columbia  and 
Dartmouth 

Minnesota 

(omitting 

pre-professional) 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Agriculture  and  forestry . 

15 

3 

17 

6 

Architecture . 

4 

I 

2 

I 

Business . 

107 

22 

63 

23 

Engineering . 

45 

9 

8 

3 

Financial . 

36 

7 

33 

12 

Letters  (including  journalism,  etc.) 

17 

3 

17 

6 

Law . 

96 

20 

44 

16 

Manufacturing . 

28 

6 

2 

I 

Medicine . 

32 

7 

II 

4 

Ministry . 

20 

4 

18 

6 

Public  service . 

20 

4 

4 

2 

Teaching  and  research . 

66 

13 

43 

16 

Unclassified . 

7 

I 

12 

4 

Totals 


493 


100 


274 


100 
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The  occupational  intentions  exprest  by  the  women  are 
less  definite  than  those  of  the  men.  Only  51  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  70  per  cent  of  the  men,  indicate  either  a 
specific  occupation  or  some  subdivision  under  a  general 
heading  in  the  questionnaire.  Among  780  women  who 
express  their  choices,  the  first  choice  is  overwhelmingly 
teaching,  with  a  total  of  525,  including  43  registered  in  the 
College  of  Education.  Social  and  religious  work  naturally 
comes  next  with  its  opportunities  in  Christian  associations, 

I 

settlements,  associated  charities,  probation  ofiice  and 
missions,  a  total  of  63  first  and  161  second  choices.  Music 
and  other  fields  of  fine  and  applied  art  enlists  the  occu¬ 
pational  ambitions  of  74  women,  about  half  of  whom  choose 
music.  The  second  choices  run  higher  here  (134),  probably 
in  part  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  earning  a  livelihood 
or  getting  a  position  in  these  fields.  Library  work  with  27. 
first  and  85  second  choices  is  another  favorite  field  with 
college  women.  Business,  mainly  as  an  opportunity  for 
secretaries  and  stenographers,  affords  the  first  outlook  for 
25.  Those  who  aim  to  earn  an  income  from  domestic  man¬ 
agement,  housekeeping,  or  domestic  science  are  not  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this  group,  only  23  first  choices  and  38  second, 
36  of  whom  would  teach  domestic  science.  This  small 
number  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  special  courses  in 
domestic  science  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  editorial  side  of  publishing  appeals  as  a  first  choice 
to  16,  medical  work  to  16,  ten  of  whom  are  looking  to  nursing 
in  case  of  need.  The  others  scatter  their  choices  with  9 
in  chemistr\"  as  the  largest  number. 

STUDENT  INCOMES 

The  study  of  the  financial  support  of  this  group  of  Minne¬ 
sota  students  reveals  how  closely  the  university  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  state.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  college  men  will  be  obliged  to  support 
themselves  after  they  leave  the  university.  Even  among 
the  women  58  per  cent  can  not  depend  upon  their  parents 
or  inheritance  for  support  after  they  finish  their  college 
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work  and  3  per  cent  more  must  earn  part  of  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  64  per  cent  of  all  the  men  and  15  per  cent  of 
the  814  women  who  answer  are  earning  part  of  their  way 
thru  college.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  included 
in  the  census  all  the  students  reciting  in  the  college  classes 
on  one  day.  Less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
failed  to  answer  either  of  these  questions  so  that  these 
replies  are  probably  the  most  representative  that  have 
been  gathered  on  this  topic. 

The  facts  about  income  are  an  important  demonstration 
of  the  earnest  type  of  student  which  attends  this  western 
college.  Few  indeed  of  the  men  are  free  to  take  their 
college  work  lightly  and  even  a  majority  of  the  women  are 
definitely  expecting  to  take  up  some  employment  after 
graduation.  These  conditions  may  amount  to  a  striking 
difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  college  student, 
altho  I  know  of  no  exact  data  for  comparison.  Dr.  Keppel’s 
study  of  eastern  graduates  indicated  that  they  did  not  make 
up  their  minds  about  their  occupations  as  early  as  the 
Minnesota  students  seem  to,  altho  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  actual  test 
after  graduation  as  his  college  men  had.  It  is  Hkely  that 
the  Minnesota  students  are  less  free  from  economic  pressure 
than  the  eastern  men  and  that  this  condition  makes  them 
at  the  same  time  more  serious  minded  about  their  college 
work  and  less  inclined  to  pursue  culture  into  the  deeper 
forests. 

The  actual  earnings  of  the  Minnesota  students  will  sur¬ 
prize  those  who  are  inclined  to  class  the  college  men  with 
idlers.  During  the  year  1911  the  men  who  are  earning  part 
of  their  way  earned  on  the  average  $306,  the  women 
averaged  $191.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  men  who  re¬ 
ported  earned  more  than  $300,  five  of  them  earned  over 
$1000.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  women  wage  earners 
made  over  $200.  Among  the  students  who  said  they  were 
earning  part  of  their  expenses  49  did  not  state  the  amounts 
earned  in  1911.  Taken  all  together  342  students  who  re¬ 
ported  earned  a  total  of  about  $94,000  in  1911.  Omitting 
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those  who  earned  board  or  room  the  number  of  men  and 
women  earning  various  amounts  is  indicated  in  Table 
VI. 


Table  VI 

EARNINGS  OF  STUDENTS  DURING  I911  TOWARD  THEIR  COLLEGE  EXPENSES 


Men 

Women 

$0-100 . 

.  49 

31 

$101-200 . 

.  92 

21 

$201-300 . 

.  37 

13 

$301-400 . 

.  33 

I 

$401-500 . 

.  19 

3 

$501-1000 . 

. .  •  23 

9 

Over  $1000 . 

.  5 

0 

Students  who  come  from  the  farm  are  more  likely  than 
the  others  to  be  earning  part  of  their  way  thru  college. 
The  percentages  run  78  for  the  men  and  34  for  the  women. 
There  is  no  significant  difference  among  the  different-sized 
towns.  Table  VII  gives  this  distribution  for  the  men  and 
women. 


Table  VII 

STUDENTS  EARNING  PART  OF  THEIR  WAY  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

Men  Women 

Answer-  Answer- 


Home  ing  Yes  Per  cent  ing  Yes  Per  cent 

Farm .  67  52  78  58  20  34 

Under  5,000 .  140  85  61  187  30  16 

5,000-50,000 .  66  44  67  139  14  10 

Over  50,000 .  202  124  61  430  60  14 

Total .  475  305  64  814  124  15 


A  glance  at  the  employments  followed  during  1911  by 
the  students  in  earning  this  money  shows  that  among  the 
men  the  large  group  of  occupations  classified  as  business 
naturally  imnished  the  most  employment,  102  earning  some¬ 
thing  in  this  group  of  occupations.  Employment  as  can¬ 
vasser,  salesman  or  clerk  is  most  often  available.  The 
next  largest  source  of  employment  is  agriculture,  which 
31  mentioned.  The  publishing  business  afforded  on  the 
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editorial  side  partial  income  for  seven;  on  the  business  side 
26  were  furnished  employment,  mainly  as  newspaper 
carriers.  During  1911  teaching  helped  23  men  and  46 
women  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  Nine  students  were 
employed  as  bookkeepers;  fifteen  served  as  pharmacists; 
sixteen  of  the  women  earned  part  of  their  way  by  some 
housekeeping  employment;  seventeen  of  the  men  earned 
their  money  in  some  trade,  and  fifteen  were  employed  in 
the  offices  of  railroad  or  other  transportation  companies. 
The  other  soiu'ces  of  income  were  so  scattered  that  a  sum¬ 
mary  is  of  little  value. 

Another  question  which  has  a  similar  bearing  upon  the 
student’s  readiness  to  work  and  his  desire  to  earn  his  living 
was  that  which  inquired  for  a  list  of  all  the  employments 
in  which  the  student  had  ever  earned  $10  or  more  per 
month.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  men  and  26  per  cent 
of  the  women  indicated  such  employments.  The  variety 
and  distribution  of  these  employments  is  indicated  in  Table 
II.  In  interpreting  the  table  the  reader  should  understand 
that  when  a  student  is  recorded  as  earning  money  as  civil, 
electrical  or  mining  engineer,  it  means,  of  course,  thru 
assisting  these  men  and  not  as  full-fledged  engineers  them¬ 
selves.  In  a  similar  manner  technical  and  professional  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  column  under  students’  earnings  must 
be  read  in  accordance  with  common  knowledge  about  young 
people  of  their  ages.  The  common  means  of  earning  money 
which  college  students  utihze  follow  so  nearly  that  indicated 
above  for  earning  their  college  expenses  that  a  separate 
statement  of  what  is  indicated  by  the  table  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Naturally  a  student  may  have  been  engaged  in  several 
different  employments  so  that  the  same  student  may  appear 
more  than  once  in  the  totals. 

The  age  and  grade  distribution  of  these  college  students 
is  of  some  interest  not  only  in  considering  the  results  of 
this  occupational  census,  but  as  a  matter  of  comparison  with 
the  conditions  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  I  have, 
therefore,  given  it  in  Table  VIII. 
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Table  VIII 

AGE  AND  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION 
Men  Women 


Age 

Fresh. 

Soph. 

Junior 

Senior 

Fresh. 

Soph. 

Junior 

Senior 

15 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

14 

I 

0 

0 

15 

5 

0 

0 

18 

38 

12 

I 

0 

77 

14 

3 

0 

19 

49 

24 

5 

I 

75 

71 

II 

I 

20 

38 

42 

17 

I 

40 

73 

63 

14 

21 

24 

25 

24 

13 

12 

37 

67 

41 

22 

14 

17 

14 

20 

16 

20 

25 

55 

23 

7 

3 

6 

9 

2 

2 

18 

43 

24 

I 

2 

5 

9 

0 

I 

6 

10 

25 

0 

3 

5 

4 

I 

4 

3 

3 

26 

5 

I 

0 

3 

3 

I 

4 

5 

27 

0 

3 

I 

0 

0 

I 

3 

2 

28 

I 

I 

I 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

I 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'  0 

I 

0 

37 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

51 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Total 

195 

137 

80 

63 

246 

232 

208 

182 

Av. 

20.0 

20.8 

21.7 

22.8 

19- 

3 

20.2 

21 . 

4 

22  . 

A.  D. 

1.8 

1.7 

1 .6 

1.5 

I . 

5 

1 .2 

I . 

4 

I  . 

If,  in  conclusion  we  bring  together  the  main  results  of 
this  census  of  students  in  the  academic  classes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  we  may  state  them  briefly  as  follows : 

Nine- tenths  have  chosen  the  occupation  they  intend  to 
follow. 

Over  two-thirds  made  their  selection  before  starting  their 
college  course. 

Only  a  quarter  of  the  men  aim  to  follow  the  occupations 
of  their  fathers. 

Practically  all  the  men  and  58  per  cent  of  the  women  will 
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be  obliged  to  support  themselves  when  they  leave  the 
university. 

Two-thirds  of  the  men  and  a  seventh  of  the  women  are 
earning  part  of  their  way  thru  college. 

About  half  the  men  are  ambitious  to  become  lawyers  or 
doctors  and  are  taking  work  preparatory  to  these  professions. 

Two-thirds  of  the  women  would  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  when  they  earn  their  living. 

The  summary  of  the  facts  at  Minnesota  has  led  us  to 
speculate  on  the  small  influence  of  the  college  on  the  choice 
of  occupation;  to  suggest  that  the  college  today  is  sought 
predominantly  for  its  occupational  service,  however  un¬ 
fortunate  or  desirable  that  may  be;  and  that  the  economic 
pressure  is  probably  somewhat  more  prominent  among 
western  students  than  in  the  East.  It  tends  to  bring  to 
the  college  a  more  earnest  group  of  men  and  women  with 
less  time  for  culture  in  its  unrenumerative  aspects. 

James  Burt  Miner 

The  University  of  Minnesota 


V 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  SURVEY 
Whether  or  not  the  leaders  in  the  modem  school  survey 
movement  are  disturbed  by  any  of  the  unappreciative 
criticisms  which  their  work  has  received,  they  may  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  originating  the  idea  of  school  surveying. 
Of  course  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
point  at  which  an  examination  of  a  system  of  schools  be¬ 
comes  a  survey.  Popularly  the  term  “school  survey” 
seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  systematic,  somewhat  quan¬ 
titative  study  of  conditions  made  by  an  expert  or  experts 
from  outside  the  system  examined,  with  a  report  of  the  facts 
found  and  recommendations  for  change  more  or  less  clearly 
distinguished.  If  this  is  the  correct  notion,  it  is  likely  that 
Henry  Barnard  should  be  considered  the  pioneer  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  movement,  and  Rhode  Island  the  first  state  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  making  a  careful  study  of  conditions  be¬ 
fore  working  out  any  general  program  of  school  reform. 

In  October,  1843,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  past  an  act  “to  provide  for  ascertaining 
the  conditions  of  the  Pubhc  Schools  of  this  state,  and  for 
the  improvement  and  better  management  thereof.”^  There 
were  three  sections  to  the  act,  as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  Governor  of  this  State  shall  employ  some  suitable 
person  as  agent,  for  the  purposes  hereafter  mentioned,  at  a  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services. 

Section  2.  The  said  agent  shall  visit  and  examine  the  respective  Public 
Schools  in  this  State;  ascertain  the  length  of  time  each  district  school  is  kept, 
and  at  what  season  of  the  year;  the  qualifications  of  the  respective  teachers, 
of  said  schools — the  mode  of  instruction  therein — collect  information  of  the 
actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  Public  Schools  and  other  means  of 

popular  education . and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  with 

such  observations  and  reflections  as  experience  may  suggest,  upon  the  condi- 

1  The  document  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  and  from  which  quota¬ 
tions  are  made  is  the  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was. 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Henry  Barnard  in  November,  1845. 
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tion  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  improving  the  same. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  preceptors  of  Public  Schools  in  the 
respective  districts  of  this  State,  from  time  to  time,  to  furnish  the  said  agent 
with  all  the  information  he  may  require,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  (Page  3.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  act,  Governor  Fenner  secured  the 
services  of  Henry  Barnard,  and  in  December,  1843,  he 
announced  in  a  circular  to  the  people  of  the  state  what 
Mr.  Barnard  was  to  do,  adding  the  statement,  which  might 
well  preface  the  undertaking  of  all  school  surveys,  that 
“In  the  prosecution  of  labors  so  delicate,  difficult  and  ex¬ 
tensive”  the  surveyor  “will  need  the  sympathy  ....  of 
every  citizen  of  the  State.”  (Page  4.) 

Mr.  Barnard’s  survey  took  up  the  consideration  of  school 
affairs  under  seven  heads:  organization,  schoolhouses, 
school  attendance,  classification  of  schools,  agricultural 
districts,  manufacturing  districts,  and  city  districts.  Altho 
it  may  appear  that  these  topics  could  not  have  covered  a 
number  of  matters  which  are  now  considered  to  be  of  the 
first  importance,  in  fact  most  of  the  larger  points  discust 
in  modem  reports  of  a  similar  nature  were  considered. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  effective  way  to  show 
the  essential  Hkeness  between  Barnard’s  survey  and  modern 
ones  is  to  take  the  chapter  titles  of  a  recent  survey  report 
and  give  under  each  typical  statements  from  Barnard’s 
report.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  will  present  the  ma¬ 
terial  taken  from  the  report  we  are  considering  under  the 
chapter  headings  of  the  well-known  report  on  the  siuwey 
of  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  method  of 
treatment  indicated  will  give  in  a  rather  small  compass  as 
complete  and  as  interesting  a  picture  of  educational  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  New  England  state  seventy  years  ago  as  one  can 
find.  The  picture  presented  may  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  schools  of  Rhode  Island  must  have  been  decidedly 
backward,  even  for  the  times;  but  students  of  the  history 
of  American  education  know  that  in  1 844  there  was  little 
to  praise  in  the  schools  of  any  state.  The  man  who  was 
best  acquainted  with  the  conditions  over  the  country 
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was  very  probably  Mr.  Barnard.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  Rhode  Island,  he  makes  the  following  statement, 
indicating  that  this  state  could  not  have  been  very  much, 
if  any,  behind  the  others. 

The  public  schools  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York, 
exhibit  substantially  the  same  defects,  and  a  person  might  be  taken  blind¬ 
folded  thru  the  schools  of  each,  and  hear  the  same  complaints  of  old, 
dilapidated  and  inconvenient  schoolhouses,  of  too  large  and  too  small 
districts,  of  the  want  of  classification,  of  defective  methods  of  government 
and  instruction,  of  late  and  irregular  attendance,  of  the  variety  of  textbooks, 
of  unqualified  teachers,  of  the  want  of  parental  and  public  interest,  without 
knowing  which  of  the  three  states,  at  any  one  time,  he  was  in.  (Page  114.) 

The  special  point  wherein  Rhode  Island  was  superior 
to  the  other  states  was  the  intelligent  way  in  which  she 
went  about  the  reform  of  her  school  system,  first  seeking 
exact  information  as  to  the  state  of  education,  and  then 
revising  her  school  code  and  improving  her  schools  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
expert  she  called  in. 

Mr.  Barnard  formally  submitted  his  report  on  the  public 
schools  of  Rhode  Island  in  November,  1845,  altho  he  had 
made  prehminary  reports  orally  and  :n  writing  before  this 
time. 

THE  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

In  following  out  the  general  directions  of  the  Act  cited  (the  Act  for  the 
appointment  of  an  investigator),  and  of  the  Circular  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  commending  the  objects  of  my  appointment  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  my  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  actual  working  of  existing  legislative  or  local 
action  on  the  subject.  This  I  aimed  to  do  as  follows: 

I.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

Since  my  appointment  I  have  visited  very  town  in  the  State  twice,  and 
those  towns  where  improvements  were  in  progress  more  frequently;  have 
inspected  upwards  of  two  hundred  schools  while  in  session,  scattered  thru 
every  town,  in  small  and  obscure  as  well  as  in  central  and  populous  districts; 
have  conversed  with  more  than  four  hundred  teachers  of  the  winter  and 
summer  schools,  as  to  their  methods  of  classification,  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  extent  of  cooperation  received  by  them  from  parents  and  school 
committees;  have  questioned  and  examined  children  in  the  schools  and  out  of 
them,  to  test  the  results  of  their  school  education;  have  had  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  school  committee  of  every  town,  and  improved  every 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  friends  of  education  generally,  their  views 
as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  By  circulars  addressed  to  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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Here  Mr.  Barnard  shows  that  he  required  detailed  re¬ 
ports  in  answer  to  questions  he  sent  out.  Illustrations  of 
the  types  of  questions  asked  are  given  below. under  “Forms 
used  in  conducting  the  investigation.” 

3.  By  the  official  returns  and  reports  of  school  committees. 

The  annual  returns  and  reports  of  school  committees  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  altho  imperfect . throw  much  light  on  the  objects  of  my  appoint¬ 

ment. 

4.  By  statements  in  public  meetings. 

In  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  every  town  in  the  state,  called 
by  public  notice,  and  open  to  free  discussion,  many  interesting  and  important 
facts  respecting  schoolhouses,  the  non-attendance  of  children  at  school,  the 
variety  of  school  books,  the  character,  qualification  and  habits  of  teachers, 
have  been  stated  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  speakers.  (Pages  6-7.) 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

As  the  schools  were  then  organized,  four  hundred  and  five  schoolhouses 
were  required,  whereas  three  hundred  and  twelve  were  provided.  Of  these, 
twenty-nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  capacity;  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  by  proprietors;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  by  school 
districts.  Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  schoolhouses  from  which  full  returns 
were  received,  including  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in  very  good 
repair;  sixty- two  were  in  ordinary  repair;  and  eighty-six  were  pronounced 
totally  unfit  for  school  purposes;  sixty-five  were  located  in  the  public  highway, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  directly  on  the  line  of  the  road,  without  any 
yard  or  outbuilding  attached;  and  but  twenty-one  had  a  playground  enclosed. 
In  over  two  hundred  schoolrooms,  the  average  height  was  less  than  eight 
feet,  without  any  opening  in  the  ceiling,  or  other  effectual  means  for  ventila¬ 
tion . Two  hundred  and  seventy  schools  were  unfurnished  with  a  clock, 

blackboard,  or  thermometer. 

In  summarizing  the  facts  concerning  the  buildings,  the 
report  says  that  they — 

are,  almost  universally,  badly  lighted . They  are  too  small . The 

windows  were  inserted  on  three  or  four  sides  of  the  room,  with¬ 
out  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
cross-lights . They  are  not  properly  ventilated . They  are  im¬ 
perfectly  warmed . They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  prop¬ 

erly  made  and  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  super¬ 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with 
no  suitable  support  for  thp  back,  especially  for  the  younger  children.  The 
desks  are  too  high  for  the  seats.  (Pages  30-32.) 

THE  CHILDREN 

The  whole  number  of  persons  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
ordinary  but  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  school  attendance,  in  the  different 
towns  of  the  state,  including  the  city  of  Providence,  was  about  30,000. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  attended  any  schools,  public  or  private. 
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any  portion  of  the  year,  was  24,000.  Of  this  number  21,000  were  enrolled  as 
attending  the  public  schools,  and  3,000  as  receiving  instruction  at  home,  or 
in  private  schools,  of  different  grades,  at  periods  when  the  public  schools  were 
open.  (Page  35.) 

Less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  were  girls.  Of  the 
scholars  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was  as  five 
to  one.  Of  the  scholars  over  ten  years  of  age,  the  number  of  boys  were  to  the 
girls  as  foim  to  one.  (Page  36.) 

Many  children  do  not  commence  going  to  school  for  the  first  time,  until 
they  are  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  of  this  number,  after 
attending  school  two,  three,  or  foiu’  months  in  the  year,  for  three  or  foim 
years  of  their  lives,  leave  it  for  active  employment  in  the  field  and  workshop. 
....In  166  districts,  the  public  schools  were  open  but  nine  weeks  in  the 
year.  (Page  38.) 

But  the  results  of  my  inquiries  in  more  than  one  hundred  schools  are 
still  more  unfavorable.  In  not  a  single  instance  was  the  number  of  absentees 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  enrolled, 
....  and  in  the  manufacturing  villages,  it  never  fell  below  one-half.  (Page 
40.) 

Except  in  districts  where  there  is  a  stated  period  for  each  term  to  com¬ 
mence,  much  time  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  the  whole  school,  before  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  scholars  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  classification. 
In  ninety-six  districts,  comprizing  in  the  aggregate  3800  pupils  less  than 
1000  were  present  during  the  first  week,  and  more  than  that  number  did  not 
join  until  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  in  the  term.  In  the  same  districts, 
460  left  school  three  weeks  before  the  term  closed.  (Page  39.) 

In  fifty  schools,  in  which  these  facts  were  carefully  noted,  until  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  expose  and  remedy  the  evil,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  scholars  were  in  the  schoolroom  within  five  minutes  after  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  opening  the  school;  less  than  one-half  had  come  in  at  the  close  of 
twenty  minutes.  (Pages  39-40.) 

THE  teaching  force 

Among  the  faults  of  the  system  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  young  men  and  women,  for  the  delicate  and  arduous 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  opportunity  for  their 
subsequent  and  continued  improvement  as  individual  teachers  and  as  a 
profession.  (Page  20.) 

In  all  the  schools  visited  the  first  winter,  or  from  which  returns  were 
received,  out  of  Providence,  and  the  primary  departments  of  a  few  large 
central  districts,  I  found  but  six  female  teachers;  and  including  the  whole 
state,  and  excepting  the  districts  referred  to,  there  can  not  have  been  more 

than  twice  that  number  employed . Two- thirds  at  least  of  all  the  schools 

which  I  visited,  would  have  been  better  taught  by  female  teachers.  (Page  1 1.) 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  schools, 
arising  from  the  causes  specified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost 
universal  practise  of  employing  one  teacher  in  the  summer  and  another  in 
winter,  and  different  teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  What¬ 
ever  progress  one  teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
elements  of  a  large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
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term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come 
into  the  school  until  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state.  (Pages  53-54.) 

THE  quality  of  classroom  instruction 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to 
during  each  half-day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried  and  of  little  practical 
value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words 
of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place  where  the  real  business  of 
teaching  is  done,  where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into 
the  acquirements  of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  re¬ 
member  accurately,  discriminate  wisely  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and 
illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest 
and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this  and  more,  the  brief  period 
past  in  recitation  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  indi¬ 
vidual  and  class  in  regular  order,  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words,  from  the 
book;  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation 
is  significantly  described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to 
the  stand.  (Pages  52-53.) 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

This  variety  of  age,  in  the  district  school,  calls  for  a  multiplicity  of 
studies,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  branches  ever  pursued  in  well- 
regulated  academies.  (Page  51.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  should  be  modified. 
It  should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in  natiu'e  around — 
more  with  the  facts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  actual  business  of  life.  The  elementary  principles  of  botany,  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  chemistry,  and  their  connection  with  practical  agriculture, 
should  be  taught.  A  love  for  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  alike  are 
born,  without  distinction — an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  which  will  be  every 
day  above  and  around  them,  and  a  thoughtful  observance  and  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  an  incessantly  working  creation,  in  cooperation  with  which  they 
must  work,  if  as  farmers  they  are  to  work  successfully,  ought  to  be  cultivated 
in  every  child,  and  especially  in  every  one  whose  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the 
country.  All  these  things  can  be  done,  without  crowding  out  anything 
really  valuable,  now  taught  in  the  public  schools.  (Page  70.) 

The  coiu-se  of  instruction  in  these  schools  [those  in  the  manufacturing 
districts],  both  in  primary  and  higher  grade,  should  be  framed  and  conducted, to 
some  extent,  in  reference  to  the  future  social  and  practical  wants  of  the  pupils. 
It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for  music,  drawing  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
not  only  for  their  practical  utility,  but  for  their  refining  and  elevating  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  character,  and  as  sources  of  innocent  and  rational  amusement 
after  toil,  in  every  period  of  life,  and  in  every  station  in  society.  (Page  74.) 

In  the  higher  departments,  or  schools,  there  should  be  exercises  in  the 
mathematical  studies,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  scholar  with  the  principles 
of  many  of  the  daily  operations  in  the  mills  and  workshops,  and  thus  lay  the 
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foundation  for  greater  practical  skill,  and  for  new  inventions  or  new  com¬ 
binations  and  applications  of  existing  discoveries.  (Page  75.) 

To  supply  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  domestic  education  of  girls,  plain 
needlework  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  now  done  in  all  the 
schools  of  this  grade  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  in  the  higher  departments, 
some  instruction  should  be  given  in  physiology.  (Page  75.) 

FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Defects  in  the  laws  relating  to  public  schools  as  they  were. 

2.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  towns  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  upon  the  power  to  vote  a 
moderate  compensation,  if  it  should  be  necessary  or  thought  advisable,  to 
secure  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  school  committees,  or  at  least  one 
committee  man  in  a  town. 

3.  The  omission  of  any  effective  check  on  the  creation  of  small  and  weak 
districts,  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

4.  The  absence  of  such  conditions  to  the  improvement  by  any  town  or 
district,  of  any  portion  of  the  state  appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of 
public  schools,  as  would  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  same  or  larger  sum  by  the 
town,  district,  or  individuals,  for  the  same  object,  and  thus  secure  at  once 
the  necessary  means,  and  the  public  and  parental  interest,  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  adequate  support  and  vigilant  supervision  of  public  schools. 

5.  The  want  of  such  rule  or  rules  for  distributing  the  funds  appropriated 
to  school  purposes,  as  should  secure  to  every  child  in  the  weak,  as  well  as 
in  the  strong  districts,  from  year  to  year,  the  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  that  degree  of  education  which  a  school  taught  for  the  minimum 
period  by  a  teacher  of  the  standing  and  qualification  fixt  by  law,  can  im¬ 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
at  the  public  school,  of  all  children  of  a  district  or  town.  (Pages  17-19.) 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  regular  graduation  of  schools  might  embrace  primary,  secondary,  and 
high  schools,  with  intermediate  schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade, 
and  supplementary  schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  either  of  the  above  grades.  (Page  57.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Barnard  uses  the  term  “second¬ 
ary  school”  in  application  to  what  is  commonly  called 
the  grammar  school. 

High  schools  should  receive  pupils  from  scnools  of  the  grade  below,  and 
carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of  instruction,  em¬ 
bracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and  especially  of  the  English 
language,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom¬ 
etry,  with  their  applications,  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and 
moral  science,  political  economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  comse  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  modified  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and.  advancement,  and  to  some 
extent,  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  . .  .a  course  which  should  give  to 
every  young  man  a  thoro  English  education,  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of 
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agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  if 
desired,  for  college.  (Page  59.) 

VOCATIONAL  BDUCATION 

Excerpts  bearing  on  this  topic  are  given  under  Course 
of  Study.  There  is  no  mention  of  special  schools  for  voca¬ 
tional  work  in  the  report. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION 

Supplementary  schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be  provided 
in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large  villages,  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose  school  attendance  has  been 
prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause  interfered  with,  and  carry  forward 
as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable  into  after-life,  the  training  and  attainments 
commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  other 
young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  without  a 
suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could  devote  themselves  to 
such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits, 
while  those  whose  early  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
some  extent,  such  deficiencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who, 
from  any  cause,  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  instruction. 
(Page  60.) 

Schoolhouses  in  manufacturing  districts  should  be  provided  with  halls 
for  popular  lectures,  and  rooms  for  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history, 
evening  classes,  reading  circles,  and  even  gatherings  for  conversations,  unless 
these  objects  are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building.  (Page  73.) 

Evidently  Mr.  Barnard  could  have  written  a  bulletin 
on  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  or  on  the  schoolhouse 
as  a  social  center. 

FORMS  USED  IN  CONDUCTING  THE  INVESTIGATION 

In  January,  1844,  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  Mr. 
Barnard  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  teachers  containing 
nine  sets  of  questions.  The  form  having  to  do  with  school¬ 
rooms  may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  is  not  as  inclusive  an 
inquiry  as  the  corresponding  one  in  the  Springfield  survey, 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  teachers  for  answer,  instead  of  being 
filled  in  by  the  investigator  himself.  Rather  we  have 
here  the  idea  of  inquisition  which  has  had  its  greatest 
expansion  in  the  recent  survey  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 
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What  is  the  height,  length  and  breadth  of  the  schoolroom?  Is  there 
an  opening  in  the  ceiling  above,  or  any  other  means  for  ventilation?  Is  the 
room  well  lighted?  Are  the  windows  furnished  with  curtains  or  blinds? 
Is  the  room  warmed  by  coal  or  wood,  in  fireplace  or  stove?  Is  fuel  of  the 
right  quality  and  in  good  condition  furnished?  What  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  desks  and  seats?  Are  seats  provided  with  backs,  and  in  all  respects 
comfortable?  What  are  the  accommodations  for  small  children?  How 
high  are  the  seats  from  the  floors  for  the  oldest  scholars?  How  high  for  the 
youngest?  Has  the  teacher  an  elevated  platform  and  desk?  Is  there  a 
separate  room  for  recitation?  Is  there  a  blackboard?  and  if  so,  how  large? 
Is  there  a  globe,  or  other  apparatus? 

The  general  topics  in  the  modern  report  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  in  the  earlier  one  here  being  considered 
are  medical  inspection  and  the  organization  of  intermediate 
or  junior  high  schools.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Barnard 
had  clearly  in  mind  the  importance  of  care  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  and  his  plan  for  a  system  of 
schools  involved  the  idea  of  adaptation  of  schools  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  pupils. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Barnard’s  report  was  not  received 
in  an  entirely  hospitable  way  by  all  the  people  who  were 
concerned  with  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  public  schools 
— as  has  been  the  case  with  recent  reports  of  a  similar  type — 
but  the  general  confidence  in  his  work  and  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  which  he  engendered  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  asked  by  the  legislature  to  draw  up  a  bill  revising  the 
school  code  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state  as  brought  out 
by  his  investigation.  With  few  changes  his  bill  became  the 
law  of  the  state  in  the  latter  part  of  1845,  and  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  appointment  to  the  newly  created  office  of  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  schools,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
show  whether  he  meant  the  recommendations  of  his  sur¬ 
vey  report  to  be  a  theoretical  statement  of  what  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ideal  should  be,  or  an  outline  of  a  practicable  plan  of 
reform.  That  the  latter  was  his  idea  is  demonstrated  by 
the  generally  recognized  success  with  which  he  put  his 
scheme  into  operation  during  the  three  years  in  which  he 
served  as  commissioner  of  schools. 

Guy  F.  Wells 

State  Normal  School 
Providence,  R.  I. 


VI 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  AND  THE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  complaints  of  the  inability 
of  high  school  students  to  use  the  dictionary  satisfactorily. 
It  was  with  a  view  of  collecting  data  concerning  the  high 
school  graduate’s  knowledge  of  the  dictionary  that  questions 
were  submitted  to  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
students  all  of  whom,  except  two,  had  high  school  training 
and  only  nine  of  whom  were  not  graduates  of  high  schools. 
These  students  were  tested  July,  1914,  following  their  gradua¬ 
tion  in  June.  Eleven  questions  were  placed  upon  the 
board,  carefully  explained,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  they  all  had  to  do  with  the  dictionary.  Fifty 
minutes  was  allowed  for  the  test.  Those  taking  the  test 
came  from  forty  different  high  schools  scattered  over  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  about  one  hundred  by  a  t^undred  and  fifty  miles 
in  extent.  This  district  is  a  well-developed  farming  region, 
containing  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Wisconsin  and  many 
small  but  thriving  cities  and  villages.  The  schools  fur¬ 
nishing  the  students  were  representative  high  schools. 
They  would  easily  stand  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  consider¬ 
ing  these  data  is  the  fact,  that  the  Manual  for  the  public 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  contains  a  definite  outline  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  dictionary.  This  course  provides  that  certain  pre¬ 
paratory  work  should  be  done  in  the  third  grade,  while 
beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  definite  work  is  planned 
for  each  succeeding  year  of  grade  work. 

It  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  the  data  submitted 
here  are  limited  both  in  respect  to  number  of  students 
tested  and  territory  covered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  a  similar  test  covering  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would 
not  give  results  differing  materially  from  the  showing 
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here  presented.  Generalization  based  upon  these  data 
should,  however,  be  made  rather  cautiously.  The  facts 
here  submitted  are  merely  straws,  but  as  such,  they  may 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

In  grading  the  answers  it  was  found  that  the  fifth  ques¬ 
tion  was  generally  misunderstood  and  hence  it  was  omitted 
in  estimating  results.  The  remaining  ten  answers  were 
rated  on  a  scale  of  nine  per  cent.  Answers  were  interpre¬ 
ted  liberally,  there  being  no  desire  to  find  low  standings. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  the  results  of  the  test: 

I 

Make  and  name  all  the  diacritical  marks  you  know; 


illustrate  the  markings  of  (a). 

Number  of  students  making  3%  or  less .  32 

Nmnber  of  students  making  4  or  5% .  45 

Number  of  students  making  6%  or  above .  48 


In  estimating  the  value  of  answers  to  question  I,  it  was 
regarded  as  correctly  answered  if  nine  diacritical  marks 
were  made  and  properly  named  and  if  eight  markings  of 
(a)  were  given.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  above 
25  per  cent  of  the  class  were  unable  to  answer  correctly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  question.  About  33  Vs  per  cent 
of  the  class  gave  half  the  information  called  for.  One  stu¬ 
dent  made  8  per  cent,  while  no  one  made  a  perfect  grade  on 
the  question.  The  errors  were  about  evenly  distributed 
among  the  three  points  in  the  question.  Inability  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  markings  of  (a)  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  de¬ 
fect  brought  out  by  the  question,  tho  ability  to  make  and 
name  the  marks  is  valuable,  especially  to  those  preparing 
to  teach. 

II 

Guide  Words:  (o)  where  found;  {h)  what  each  indicates; 


(c)  their  use. 

Number  of  students  making  zero .  8i 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  3% .  5 

Number  of  students  making  from  4  to  6% .  18 

Number  of  students  making  above  6% .  21 

Note — Two  made  perfect  grades  9%. 
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It  was  a  surprize  to  know  that  66^/3  per  cent  of  the  class 
knew  nothing  of  the  guide  words.  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  answer.  (a)  “The  guide  words  are  found 
in  the  front  part  of  the  dictionary.”  (fe)  “Their  pmpose 
is  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  words.”  {c)  “They  indi¬ 
cate  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.”  The  guide  words 
were  said  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  dictionary  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  anywhere  else.  Only  two  students  knew  the 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  class  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 
while  an  almost  equal  number  who  did  attempt  failed  to 
give  any  point  correctly. 

Ill 

The  Key  Line:  (a)  where  it  is;  (6)  what  it  contains; 


(c)  its  use. 

Number  of  students  making  zero .  112 

Number  of  students  from  i  to  5% .  7 

Number  of  students  making  6%  or  above .  6 


Ninety  per  cent  of  the  class  failed  to  give  any  information 
about  the  key  line.  Answers  to  this  question  indicated 
a  proneness  to  guess,  since  so  Httle  was  known  of  the  topic. 
The  following  illustrate  the  point:  “The  key  line  is  a  line 
of  words  along  the  page  written  in  large  letters.”  “The 
key  line  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  dictionary  in 
alphabetic  order.  The  use  is  to  give  help  in  finding  any¬ 
thing  in  the  dictionary.”  “The  key  line  is  the  original 
of  a  word  whether  that  is  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  French.” 
“The  key  line  is  very  useful  because  it  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  It  does  not  take  so 
long  to  look  the  word  up.”  “The  key  Hne  contains  the 
alphabet  in  order  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  ending  at  the  end  of  the  part  containing  words.” 
Many  other  quotations  equally  absurd  might  be  culled 
from  the  manuscripts. 

IV 

Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations :  Arch. ; 
AS. ;  cf . ;  colloq. ;  e.  g. ;  imp. ;  Mus. ;  obs. ;  obsoles. ;  p.  p. ; 
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p.  pr.  or  p.  pie. ;  pret. ;  prob. ;  Prov. ;  q.  v. ;  Syn. ;  vb.  n. ;  viz. ; 


usu. ;  V.  t. 

Number  of  students  making  zero .  25 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  4% .  96 

Number  of  students  making  above  4% .  4 


Note — To  make  4%  eight  of  the  abbreviations  must  be  given. 

Dictionary  makers  attempt  to  put  in  a  brief  space  a 
large  amount  of  material.  From  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  dealt  with  there  are  frequent  repetitions.  Hence 
abbreviations  are  used  freely.  No  student  can  use  a  dic¬ 
tionary  intelhgently  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
these  abbreviations  or  at  least  know  where  to  find  their 
meanings.  This  test  showed  the  class  to  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  common  abbreviations  used  repeatedly 
in  the  dictionary.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  class  did  not 
know  a  single  one  in  the  list ;  a  very  large  number  knew  only 
from  one  to  five  of  them,  while  only  four  students  knew 
the  meaning  of  as  many  as  eight  of  the  abbreviations  called 
for.  Many  students  failed  to  write  anything  in  response 
to  the  question;  others  apparently  guessed  at  the  meaning. 
An  extreme  case  of  guessing  is  illustrated  in  one  manu¬ 
script  in  which  the  meaning  of  fifteen  abbreviations  was 
attempted,  only  four  of  which  were  correct.  A  number 
of  very  interesting  meanings  were  suggested  for  some  of 
the  abbreviations.  The  following  are  examples:  Arch., 
Archbishop,  archipelago,  landscape;  AS.,  answer  soon; 
e.  g.,  therefore;  imp.,  important,  imperative,  improper, 
impolite,  implied;  Mus.,  “musculine;”  obs.,  observation, 
obstruction,  obscure,  obscene;  p.  p.,  pages,  proper;  p.  pr. 
or  p.  pie.,  people;  pret.,  “preticate;”  prob.,  problem,  pro¬ 
bate;  Prov.,  proverb,  provision;  q.  v.,  equivalent,  question; 
Syn.,  synopsis,  syntax,  “Symble,”  “synidicate,”  synthesis; 
viz.,  between,  against,  the  same,  vice  versa;  cf.,  for  example, 
confer,  chief,  center  field. 

VI 

Giving  meaning  of  the  following: 

(o)  II  used  before  a  word  in  its  vocabulary  entrance. 

(fc)  Figures  following  the  respelHng  of  words. 
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(c)  Figures  used  in  connection  with  pictures,  i.  e.,  follow¬ 
ing  the  word  leech  is  a  picture  of  a  leech  and  the  fraction  2/3. 


Number  of  students  making  zero .  74 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  3% .  48 

Number  of  students  making  4%  or  above .  3 


Note — Only  three  pupils  knew  anything  about  points  (a)  and  (6). 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  students  made  a  low  grade  on 
this  question,  especially  on  the  first  two  topics,  (a)  and 
(6).  These  points  tho  important  are  not  generally  known 
even  to  many  experienced  dictionary  users.  Point  (c), 
however,  should  be  familar  to  all,  tho  the  test  indicated 
that  it  was  unknown  to  60%  of  the  class. 

VII 

How  does  the  dictionary  help  you  to  pronounce  a  word? 


Number  of  students  making  zero .  3 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  6% .  63 

Number  of  students  making  from  7  to  9% .  59 


While  many  of  the  answers  to  this  question  were  incom¬ 
plete,  upon  the  whole,  judged  by  the  grades,  more  familiarity 
was  shown  with  this  phase  of  the  dictionary  than  with  those 
topics  called  for  in  the  previous  questions. 

VIII 

How  are  compound  or  hyphenated  words  distinguished 
in  the  dictionary  from  other  words  written  with  a  hyphen 


between  syllables? 

Number  of  students  making  zero .  120 

Number  of  students  making  above  zero. .  5 


The  answers  to  this  question  indicate  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  students  among  the  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  were  able  to  discriminate  compound  or  hyphenated 
words  as  printed  in  the  dictionary,  from  other  words  in 
which  hyphens  were  used  between  the  syllables.  This 
question  called  for  a  bit  of  useful  information  plainly  shown 
in  the  dictionary.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  coimse  of  four 
years  in  English,  high  school  students  would  have  many 
occasions  to  consult  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  words  were  hyphenated.  Evidently  these  students 
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had  not  formed  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  dictionary 
for  this  information.  A  few  answers  will  show  how  far 
the  fact  called  for  was  from  their  field  of  knowledge.  “A 
compound  word  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  distinct  words. 
A  hyphen  is  never  used  except  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  word  could  not  be  completed  on  that  line.” 
“Compound  words  are  accented  on  the  part  of  the  word 
which  is  descriptive.”  “The  only  difference  that  I  know 
is  that  compound  words  have  no  hyphen.”  “Compound 
words  retain  their  own  accent,  and  other  words  written 
with  a  hyphen  are  accented  after  the  prefix  is  added.” 

IX 

In  what  ways  is  syllabication  indicated  in  the  dictionary? 


Number  of  students  making  zero .  32 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  3% .  66 

Number  of  students  making  from  4  to  6% .  24 

Number  of  students  making  above  6% .  3 


The  facts  of  syllabication  are  among  the  most  obvious 
to  anyone  accustomed  to  use  the  dictionary,  yet  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  failed  to  give  any  information 
regarding  the  subject.  Equally  surprizing  is  it  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  those  attempting  an  answer  made  grades  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  three  per  cent  only. 

X 

What  directions  would  you  give  a  pupil  to  enable  him 
to  select  the  right  meaning  for  a  word  in  any  given  sen¬ 


tence  ? 

Number  of  students  making  zero .  30 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  6% .  57 

Number  of  students  making  from  7  to  9% .  38 


This  question  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  while 
the  other  questions  in  the  list  required  a  knowledge  of 
certain  definite  facts.  That  33  V  s  cent  of  the  students 
made  a  grade  of  seven  to  nine  per  cent  on  this  topic  may 
be  due  in  part  to  liberality  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
answers  given,  tho  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  answers 
were  very  good. 
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XI 

What  aid  will  the  dictionary  give  you  from  the  stand¬ 


point  of : 

(a)  Grammar, 

[h)  SpelHng, 

(r)  Composition  or  English? 

Number  of  students  making  zero .  23 

Number  of  students  making  from  i  to  6% .  84 

Number  of  students  making  from  7  to  9% .  18 


Answers  to  this  question  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  dictionary  is  not  drawn  upon  very  frequently  for  in¬ 
information  regarding  grammar,  speUing  and  composition 
or  English.  In  many  instances  the  answers  were  lacking 
in  definiteness.  Information  as  to  how  the  dictionary 
would  aid  in  composition  or  Enghsh  was  especially  indefinite 
and  vague. 

In  response  to  the  question,  “Have  you  been  instructed 
as  to  the  contents  and  use  of  the  dictionary?”  the  follow¬ 


ing  results  were  obtained. 

Number  of  students  not  answering .  10 

Number  of  students  answering  “no” .  73 

Number  of  students  answering  "yes” .  42 


It  was  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  those  who  recorded  themselves  as  not  having  been 
taught  the  resources  and  use  of  the  dictionary  made  equally 
as  good  grades  as  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary. 

Summarizing  these  results  from  another  point  of  view, 


we  have  the  following: 

Number  of  students  making  below  20% .  27 

Number  of  students  making  between  20  and  29% .  58 

Number  of  students  making  between  30  and  39% .  28 

Number  of  students  making  between  40  and  49% .  ii 

Number  of  students  making  50% .  i 


To  one  who  believes  in  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools 
the  results  of  this  test  are  very  disquieting.  The  acquain¬ 
tance  of  these  one  hundred  twenty-five  students  with  the 
dictionary,  as  indicated  by  the  test,  is  not  sufficient  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  an  intelligent  citizen,  in  home-making, 
in  business  pursuits,  in  professional  lines,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  role  of  a  student.  It  is  disappointing  to  see  these 
bright  young  men  and  women,  after  spending  twelve  years 
in  the  public  schools,  come  out  from  them  as  a  finished 
product,  yet  helpless  in  the  presence  of  difficulties  that  in¬ 
evitably  arise  in  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Not  only 
is  the  condition  as  revealed  by  this  test  disappointing  and 
humiliating  but  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  inexcusable. 

The  writer  had  these  one  hundred  twenty-five  students 
in  his  classes  for  six  weeks.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
to  test  their  ability  to  use  the  dictionary  in  working  out 
the  pronunciation,  derivation,  meaning  and  use  of  words 
that  arose  in  regular  class  work.  The  lack  of  knowledge 
as  revealed  by  the  written  test  was  not  only  confirmed 
but  made  more  evident  under  this  practical  test.  It  was 
apparent  that  in  case  of  most  students  the  guide  words 
served  no  purpose  as  aids  in  finding  words.  When  the 
students  met  words  they  could  not  pronounce  they  were 
sent  to  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 
Repeatedly,  under  great  embarrassment,  the  same  stu¬ 
dents  (and  they  were  not  dullards  by  any  means,  but  good 
students)  admitted  their  inability  to  work  out  the  pro¬ 
nunciation.  They  were  not  familiar  with  diacritical  marks, 
and,  furthermore,  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  dictionary  such  as  Guide  to  Pronunciation  and  Key 
Line  to  obtain  help.  In  working  out  derivations  they 
were,  as  a  class,  entirely  helpless.  They  neither  knew 
the  meanings  of  the  abbreviations  nor  did  they  know  where 
to  find  these  abbreviations  and  their  meanings.  A  stand¬ 
ing  assignment  was  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  give  mean¬ 
ing  of  any  word  called  for  in  the  lessons.  Yet  numbers 
of  these  students  came  to  class  daily  without  having  made 
this  preparation,  showing  conclusively  that  the  habit  of 
consulting  the  dictionary  was  not  established  with  them. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  plain  statement  of 
facts  made  in  this  paper  is  not  set  down  in  a  spirit  of  levity 
or  with  the  thought  of  in  any  way  discrediting  those  who 
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contributed  to  the  study.  The  purpose  is  to  lay  bare  a 
serious  defect  in  our  public  school  work,  hoping  thereby 
to  arouse  those  responsible  for  this  condition  to  a  keener 
sense  of  their  obligations.  The  students  who  wrote  on  this 
test  were  representative  high  school  graduates.  They  had 
not  mastered  the  resources  of  the  dictionary,  nor  learned  how 
to  use  the  dictionary,  nor  formed  the  habit  of  using  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  simply  because  they  had  not  been  required  to  do 
these  things.  These  students  gave  their  attention  while 
in  school,  no  doubt,  to  the  work  assigned  them.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  dictionary 
and  their  inability  to  use  it  in  practical  affairs  must  rest 
upon  their  teachers  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

What,  now,  is  the  remedy  for  this  inexcusable  condition? 
First,  there  should  be  a  supply  of  usable  dictionaries  in 
every  school.  Second,  every  teacher  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  dictionary  in  his  school.  Third,  all  grade 
teachers  and  all  Enghsh  teachers  in  the  high  school  should 
give  definite  lessons,  following  a  well-planned  course, 
on  the  contents  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  Fourth,  all 
teachers,  in  whatever  subject  or  grade  of  work,  should 
hold  their  pupils  responsible  for  pronunciation  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  words  in  their  assignments. 

No  young  man  or  woman  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  who  does  not  use  it  habitually  can  justly  claim 
a  place  among  the  educated.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  the  most 
useful  information.  It  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  if  properly  used.  It  is  an  essential  to 
a  cultured  and  refined  life.  Hence  no  school  can  afford 
to  send  its  students  out  into  fife  unacquainted  with  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  untrained  in  its  use. 

W.  H.  Sanders 

State  Normal  School 

Lacrosse,  Wisconsin 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  committee  on  academic  freedom  of 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  PROFESSORS 

During  the  year  1913,  several  cases  of  alleged  interference 
with  the  hberty  of  teaching  in  American  Colleges,  in  the 
general  domain  of  the  political  and  social  sciences,  were 
brought  to  pubhc  attention.  This  led  to  the  introduction 
of  an  identical  resolution  at  the  December,  1913,  meetings 
of  the  American  Economic  Association,  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  and  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  The  resolution  as  adopted  was  to  the  effect : 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  constituted  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
present  situation  in  American  educational  institutions  as  to  liberty  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  security  of  tenure  for  teachers  of  Economics 
(Sociology  or  Political  Science). 

That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  similar  committee 
that  may  be  constituted  with  other  societies  in  the  field  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

The  committees  were  appointed  during  the  spring  of 
1914.  The  representatives  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  were  Professors  Edwin  R.  A.  Sehgman  of 
Columbia,  Chairman;  Richard  T.  Ely  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Frank  A.  Fetter  of  Princeton.  Those  of  the  American 
PoHtical  Science  Association  were  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Jud- 
son  of  St.  Louis,  Chairman;  J.  Q.  Dealey  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Croly  of  New  York.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  were 
Professors  U.  D.  Weatherly,  Chairman;  James  P.  Lichten- 
berger  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard. 
The  three  committees  met  in  New  York  in  June,  1914,  and 
decided  to  constitute  a  joint  committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure.  Professor  Seligman  was 
made  chairman  and  Professor  Lichtenberger  secretary  of 
this  joint  committee.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint 
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committee,  it  was  decided  that  while  the  investigation  of 
individual  cases  of  alleged  infringement  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  should  not  be  neglected,  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
committee  was  to  attempt  to  elaborate  some  general 
principles  which  should  guide  the  teaching  profession  as 
well  as  be  of  use  to  the  presidents  and  trustees  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  there 
was  presented  at  the  December,  1914,  meeting  of  each  of 
the  three  associations,  a  preliminary  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  For  it  had  soon  become  evident  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  in  investigating  several  particular  cases  that  the 
subject  was  so  complex  and  many-sided  that  it  deserved 
a  far  fuller  consideration  from  several  points  of  view  than 
had  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it  in  this  country. 

This  preliminary  report  was  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  three  associations  and  has  also  appeared  as  a  separate 
reprint  under  the  title  Preliminary  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  three  or  four  months  a  large  number  of 
individual  cases  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  among  them  not  only  complaints  of  individual 
professors  against  presidents  or  against  trustees  of  various 
institutions,  but  also  complaints  of  a  president  against  his 
board  of  trustees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  had  been  constituted  in  the  opening 
days  of  1915,  with  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  as 
president  and  Professor  Arthur  O.  Love  joy  of  Johns  Hopkins 
as  secretary.  While  the  Association  was  discussing  what 
topics  should  be  taken  up  by  the  council  for  investigation 
during  the  coming  year,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine,  who  happened  to  be  present,  suggested  that 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  also  the  general  problems  of 
academic  tenure  and  academic  freedom.  The  motives 
which  impelled  him  to  make  this  suggestion  were  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place  it  was  realized  that  while  the 
teachers  of  political  and  social  science  were  today  primarily 
the  ones  on  the  firing  line,  they  were  by  no  means  the  only 
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ones;  and  that  not  a  few  cases  affecting  the  other  sciences, 
both  the  natural  sciences  and  the  philosophical  sciences, 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time.  A  more  com¬ 
prehensive  body  like  the  new  association  was  obviously 
the  one  best  fitted  to  consider  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
entire  problem.  The  second  consideration  which  was 
responsible  for  the  motion  was  the  hope  that  when  the  new 
and  enlarged  committee  was  formed,  the  joint  committee 
of  nine  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence  and  its 
chairman  be  permitted  to  give  up  the  responsibility  which 
was  weighing  so  heavily  upon  him. 

The  motion  for  the  inclusion  of  this  topic  among  the 
subjects  of  investigation  was  adopted.  A  little  later. 
President  Dewey  decided,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  for  this  purpose,  the 
new  committee  of  fifteen  to  include  the  old  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine,  together  with  six  new  members.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  old  committee 
was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  new  committee  and  was 
finally,  after  considerable  hesitation,  prevailed  upon  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  It  soon  became  evdent,  however, 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  new  association  two  members 
of  the  old  joint  committee  were  not  eligible  to  membership, 
not  being  professors.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  both  committees  for  the  present;  the  old  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  to  act  with  a  new  committee  of  fifteen  on 
all  those  questions  which  might  seem  to  be  common  to 
both  committees,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  act  separately 
whenever  it  might  seem  wise. 

The  new  members  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  were 
selected  primarily  with  a  view  to  a  wider  geographical  basis 
anS  to  a  broader  distribution  of  subjects.  They  include 
Professor  Howard  C.  Warren  of  Princeton,  Charles  A. 
Kofoid  of  California,  Edward  C.  Elliott  of  Wisconsin,  Guy 
Stanton  Ford  of  Minnesota,  Frederick  W.  Padelford  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  Arthur  O.  Love  joy  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale  replaced 
Mr.  Herbert  Croly  as  the  representative  of  the  Political 
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Science  Association.  And  for  the  remainder  of  1915  at 
least  Professor  Franklin  H.  Gidduye  of  Columbia  has  re¬ 
placed  Professor  Lichtenberger  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  committee  of  fifteen 
had  been  selected,  the  resignation  of  the  eighteen  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University  of  Utah  had  occurred.  The 
President  of  the  Association  thought  this  so  important  that 
a  special  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  act  as  a 
subcommittee  on  the  Utah  matter.  This  subcommittee 
was  composed  of  President  Dewey,  Secretary  Lovejoy, 
Chairman  Seligman  and  Professors  Fetter,  Warren,  Lichten¬ 
berger  and  Pound.  Secretary  Lovejoy  made  a  personal 
investigation  on  the  spot  and  a  great  mass  of  material  was 
accumulated  in  this  and  other  ways.  After  several  meetings 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  preliminary  statement  of  findings 
was  published  in  the  Nation  of  June  3,  1915,  and  in  Vol.  I, 
No.  24,  of  School  and  Society;  and  the  final  report  of  over 
80  pages  was  published  toward  the  end  of  July. 

In  the  interval,  a  considerable  number  of  other  alleged 
cases  of  infringement  of  academic  freedom  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  of  fifteen.  Two  of  these 
seemed  to  be  of  such  importance  that  they  also  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  committee.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Montana  case,  where  the  President  of  the  University  and 
several  professors  resigned  as  a  result  of  alleged  political 
interference  with  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  and  of  certain  members  of  the  state  government. 
A  subcommittee  of  three  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  has 
been  appointed  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  these 
alleged  charges  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their 
investigation  will  be  completed  by  September  of  1915 
to  be  thereupon  submitted  to  the  full  committee  for 
consideration.  The  second  important  case  was  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  alleged  that 
Professor  Nearing  had  been  virtually  dismist  because  of 
certain  views  on  economic  questions  which  were  obnoxious 
to  some  of  the  trustees.  The  participation  of  the  com- 
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mittee  in  this  case  has  thus  far  gone  only  to  the  point  of 
addressing  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  university  authorities 
in  order  to  ehcit  certain  definite  information. 

A  number  of  other  cases,  individual  in  character,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Professor  Brewster  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  alleged  to  have  been  dismist  because  of  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,, 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen,  but  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (August  i) 
no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  them.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  from  the 
remarkable  multiplication  of  such  cases  in  recent  months,^ 
both  in  state  universities  and  in  privately  endowed  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  that  a  need  of  some  such  committee 
as  the  present  has  become  painfully  apparent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  labors  of  both  the  committee  of  fifteen  and 
the  joint  committee  of  nine  may  result  in  a  better  com¬ 
prehension  on  all  sides  of  the  true  principles  underlying  the 
question  of  academic  freedom. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seugman 

Columbia  University 


REVIEWS 

School  Discipline — By  William  Chandler  Bagley.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

1914.  252  p.  $1.00. 

School  discipline,  by  Dr.  William  Chandler  Bagley,  is 
an  attempt  to  present  the  subject  of  school  management  and 
control  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  the  most  approved 
pedagogy.  The  author  is  familiar  not  only  with  what 
authorities  have  written  on  this  subject  and  with  such 
investigations  and  tests  as  have  been  made,  but,  being  an 
educator  of  experience,  has  not  overlookt  the  human  fac¬ 
tors  which  operate  in  schoolroom  work. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  analyze  the  causes  which 
produce  an  unruly  school  and  to  show  how  various  problems 
may  be  solved.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  a  vast  number 
of  teachers  by  their  youth  and  inexperience  fail  in  disci¬ 
pline  because  they  lack  in  sympathy,  will-power  or  insight. 
Helpful  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  trans¬ 
forming  an  unruly  school  by  seeking  a  rational  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  and  using  the  school  work  as  means 
to  that  end.  Something  is  said  about  the  use  of  objective 
scales  and  standards  and  the  value  of  having  pupils  com¬ 
pete  with  their  own  records.  The  importance  of  individual 
problems  is  considered  and  the  interest  which  they  should 
evoke  from  pupils.  Affiliated  activities,  such  as  school 
dramatics  and  festivals,  are  discust.  The  excellent  chapter 
on  the  development  of  responsibility  is  illustrated  by  many 
concrete  instances.  The  author  evidently  is  not  prepared 
to  discard  coercive  measures  when  necessary  and  gives 
much  practical  advice  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  subduing 
the  insubordinate.  This  subject  is  continued  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Rewards  and  Penalties.  It  might  appear  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  coercive  measures  were  this 
discussion  not  followed  by  a  thoroly  constructive  treatment 
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of  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment.  It  is  here  seen  that 
both  in  the  home  and  the  school,  as  well  as  in  all  reformatory 
institutions,  methods  of  control  have  changed  and  are 
changing. 

In  spite  of  the  report  of  the  commission  investigating  the 
New  York  schools  advocating  that  the  law  prohibiting 
corporal  punishment  be  rescinded,  the  author  believes  that 
the  day  when  physical  violence  may  be  used  to  any  great 
extent  has  past.  There  is  doubtless  some  loss  in  individual 
cases  but,  considering  the  problem  from  a  broad,  social 
standpoint,  the  gains  more  than  outweigh  the  losses. 

This  attempt  to  elucidate  and  clarify  the  principles  of 
humane  disciphne  is  none  too  strong  in  its  appeal  for  the 
sympathetic  and  friendly  attitude.  The  less  thought 
teachers  give  to  methods  of  severity  and  coercion  and  the 
more  they  learn  to  love  their  pupils  and  to  reach  them  by 
kindness,  the  nearer  our  American  schools  will  come  to  the 
high  ideal  desired.  This  volume  should  be  helpful  to  those 
who  are  seeking  wisdom  and  strength  in  this  field  of  moral 
training. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance — By  Jesse  Buttrick  Davis.  Ginn  & 

Company.  301  p.  $1.25. 

There  is  in  Vocational  and  moral  guidance,  by  Jesse 
Buttrick  Davis,  a  call  to  effort  on  the  part  of  schools  and 
society  in  general  that  is  both  clear  and  imperative.  The 
majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  into  vocations  (used  in  the  broad 
sense)  for  which  they  are  both  unprepared  and  unsuited. 
They  do  not  attain  happiness  and  do  not  give  to  society 
their  best  possible  contributions.  The  colleges  have  kept 
the  secondary  schools  up  to  a  high  standard  but  have  at  the 
same  time  made  them  deficient  in  training  for  life.  There 
is  Httle  either  of  vocational  training  or  of  vocational  guidance, 
and  yet  the  young  people  are  choosing,  or  rather  drifting 
into  choices.  Even  in  the  simple  choice  between  subjects 
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like  Latin  and  bookkeeping  there  is  taken  a  step  determining 
perhaps  one’s  whole  future  hfe-course. 

The  difficulty  of  guidance  is  not  denied:  the  complexity 
of  human  qualities  and  aptitudes  on  one  hand  and  the 
modern  infinitude  of  occupations  on  the  other.  But  the 
author  makes  an  enlightening  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  this  chaos  and  suggests  how  the  youth  may  be  made  to 
study  himself  and  the  vocations  open  before  him  and  take 
one  step  at  a  time  toward  a  wise  choice. 

Success  in  any  occupation  or  profession  depends  first  of 
all  upon  character;  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Char¬ 
acter  is  formed  for  the  most  part  while  in  school.  And  yet 
there  has  been  for  generations  a  decrease  in  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  given  in  schools.  This  deficiency  must 
in  some  way  be  made  good  or  disaster  is  ahead. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  book  is  probably  the  clear  and 
practical  suggestions  for  the  attainment  of  both  these  ends 
by  a  combination  of  vocational  with  moral  guidance.  The 
reason  is  sound.  The  opportunity  for  service  furnishes  the 
best  basis,  at  least  non-theological  basis,  for  the  formation 
of  sound  character,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the 
noblest  and  most  satisfactory  aim  for  guidance  in  choosing 
a  vocation.  Much  depends  upon  the  teacher  or  vocational 
guidance  expert  and  they  must  he  rightly  chosen  with  these 
things  in  mind.  But  methods  are  important,  and  the 
author  is  convinced  that  the  best  opportunity  within  the 
school  is  offered  in  the  English  course.  Detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  and  reports  of  experiments  are  given.  These  show 
that  thruout  the  English  course  the  boys  and  girls  can  be 
guided  to  realize  their  duties  to  society  thru  their  chosen 
vocations,  to  discover  their  weaknesses  and  strong  points 
and  to  improve  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  future 
work,  to  choose  first  the  direction  their  training  should 
take,  and  later  on  thru  a  careful  study  the  profession  or 
occupation  in  which  they  can  best  realize  their  capabilities 
and  their  greatest  opportunity  for  accompHshment  and 
service.  All  honest  forms  of  labor  are  dignified  in  this 
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study  and  such  a  course  proves  of  interest  and  cultural 
value  and  training  value  second  to  none. 

H.  B.  Graybill 

Canton  Christian  College 

A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Bureau  of  Education.  127+4  pp. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  done  a  real  service  in  pub¬ 
lishing  these  two  studies  from  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  section  of  the  country  in  which  public 
education  has  been  developed  more  systematically  or  sup¬ 
ported  more  generously.  The  North  Central  Association 
has  to  its  credit  a  great  accomplishment  in  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  its  territory,  a 
territory  which  stretches  from  Ohio  to  Montana  and  from 
North  Dakota  to  Oklahoma.  It  has  set  high  standards 
for  its  secondary  schools  and  its  inspectors  have  encour¬ 
aged  and  stimulated  improvement  with  vigor  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  was  the  first  of  the  territorial  associations  to 
undertake  the  rating  of  the  colleges  with  which  it  had  to  do. 

The  first  of  the  two  studies,  by  Professor  Judd,  is  a  re¬ 
port  on  these  colleges.  It  enumerates  the  standards  of 
accrediting  colleges  and  universities  and  recites  the  results 
of  a  detailed  statistical  inquiry  regarding  the  matters 
which  are  a  condition  and  an  index  of  effective  college 
work.  A  few  of  the  results  call  for  especial  mention. 

In  the  matter  of  admissions  there  is  a  tendency  for  specific 
requirements  to  be  relaxed  but  for  more  rigid  adherence 
to  announced  requirements — an  excellent  tendency  if  the 
relaxation  still  provides  that  college  preparation  shall  in¬ 
clude  consecutive  work  in  solid  subjects  and  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  requirements  is  not  purely  mechanical. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  one  practise  on  the  part  of 
many  institutions  in  this  association  which  must  nullify 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  association’s  work,  the 
practise,  namely,  of  accepting  schools  which  are  not  on 
the  approved  list  of  the  association.  The  policy  of  the 
New  England  Certificating  Board  in  requiring  that  its 
members  abide  by  the  Board’s  decisions  regarding  the 
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acceptability  of  schools  would  seem  to  be  the  only  sound 
poUcy. 

The  proportion  of  new  students  to  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  colleges  of  the  Association  is  in  many  cases 
surprizingly  high.  In  14  out  of  69  institutions  it  was  above 
50  per  cent.  As  the  report  suggests,  some  of  these  colleges 
might  well  confine  themselves  to  two  years  of  college  work — 
and  perhaps  accredit  high  schools  a  little  less  generously. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  elim¬ 
inate  other  degrees  and  to  award  the  bachelor  of  arts  for 
all  kinds  of  courses. 

Other  points  of  special  interest  relate  to  size  of  college 
classes,  proportion  of  faculty  to  students,  salaries,  hours 
of  teaching,  training  of  the  faculty.  The  list  of  approved 
colleges  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1914  is  included. 

The  second  and  more  extensive  part  of  the  study  has  to 
do  with  high  schools.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Counts.  It  is  based  upon  most  elaborate  reports  furnished 
by  the  principals  of  1000  high  schools  of  the  Association. 
“The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present  a  body  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  those  interested  in  secondary  education,  which 
will  enable  them  to  get  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  work  being  done  by  a  selected  group  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  Middle  West.”  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  almost  overwhelmingly. 

The  schools  are  grouped  according  to  size,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  located  and 
by  states.  The  facts  regarding  the  following  questions, 
among  others,  are  clearly  presented:  The  distribution  of 
student  enrolment  thru  the  four  high  school  years, 
size  of  classes,  number  of  students  per  teacher,  training 
and  experience  of  teachers,  salaries  of  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents,  the  teaching  done  by  each,  the  length 
of  the  school  year  and  school  day,  requirements  for 
graduation,  equipment,  apparatus,  libraries  and  course  of 
study.  Much  information  regarding  the  teaching  staff  is 
not  yet  ready  for  pubUcation. 

Among  the  most  striking  facts  we  may  note  the  follow- 
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ing:  tho  one  school  of  the  thousand  reports  no  English 
and  eleven  others  report  less  than  three  units,  English  still 
leads  all  other  subjects  in  the  high  school.  13.  i  per  cent 
of  all  the  work  given  in  the  schools  of  the  Association  are 
in  this  subject  while  Latin,  dead  and  dying  Latin,  is  second 
with  11.5  per  cent  in  this  progressive  Middle  West.  Com¬ 
mercial  subjects  find  their  greatest  vogue  in  Michigan, 
North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  and  in  populations  of  from 
15,000  to  50,000. 

A  point  of  interest  to  colleges  which  admit  on  certificates 
is  the  fact  that  from  the  333  schools  reporting,  while  50 
per  cent  or  a  little  more  of  their  students  who  went  to  col¬ 
lege  were  from  the  highest  third  of  the  class,  nearly  50 
per  cent  were  from  the  lower  two  thirds. 

The  data  regarding  grading  shows  that  actual  numerical 
grades  are  by  themselves  even  more  worthless  than  we 
should  have  supposed.  The  average  of  the  highest  ranking 
student  in  one  school  may  be  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  lowest  ranking  student  in  another,  both  schools  being 
in  the  selected  group. 

Space  does  not  permit  further  comment.  The  reader 
may  be  sure,  however,  of  finding  in  the  report  most  inter¬ 
esting  information  regarding  almost  any  point  relating  to 
secondary  education. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  City  of  New  York  brought  out  as  part 
of  its  literature  a  very  good  Historical  guide  to  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  book  is  well  arranged  and  excellently 
illustrated.  A  large  part  of  the  present  population  of  New 
'York  would  obtain  a  great  deal  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
knowledge  by  making  use  of  it.  (New  York:  City 
History  Club.  1914.  421  p.  $1.00.) 

The  distinguished  historian  of  the  universities  of  the  middle 
ages.  Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  came 
to  Stanford  University  something  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
dehver  the  Raymond  F.  West  Memorial  Lectures.  He 
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took  as  his  topic  Is  conscience  an  emotion?  and  the  lectures 
are  now  printed  in  a  volume  with  that  title.  Dr.  Rashdall’s 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  ethical  concepts  and  the 
fundamental  ethical  point  of  view  is  in  high  degree  stimu¬ 
lating  and  in  some  respects  novel.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1914.  199  p-  $1.00.) 

A  well-known  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
of  New  York,  has  made  in  his  Artificial  waterways  of  the 
world  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  popular  literature  of 
canals  and  their  place  in  the  world’s  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  His  book  deals  with  the  chief  canals  and  canal  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  world,  but  gives  the  largest  share  of  attention 
to  the  canal  system  of  New  York  and  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  172  p. 

$1.25.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  new  edition  in  a  single  small  volume 
of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach’s  striking  essay  entitled  The 
Bible  and  modern  life.  We  commend  this  treatment,  by  a 
man  of  affairs  and  a  lawyer  who  is  also  a  man  of  letters, 
of  the  greatest  literary  work  in  the  world  to  those  whose 
eyes  have  been  closed  to  its  significance,  either  by  lack  of 
education  or  by  that  form  of  congenital  narrowness  which 
with  some  persons  serves  as  a  substitute  for  broad-minded¬ 
ness.  (New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  1914.  138  p. 

75c.) 

Mr.  John  Haynes  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Boston, 
in  his  essay  entitled  Economics  in  secondary  schools,  offers 
a  sympathetic  and  helpful  treatment  of  his  subject  that 
secondary  school  teachers  will  do  well  to  heed.  It  would 
easily  be  possible  to  overdo  the  teaching  of  economics  in 
secondary  schools  and  Mr.  Haynes  overdoes  it  very  much 
in  his  outline  of  a  suggested  course  of  study.  The  second¬ 
ary  school  is  not  the  place  for  the  development  of  economics 
beyond  the  explanation  of  its  fundamental  concepts  and 
some  of  its  simpler  and  more  easily  apprehended  phenomena. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  90 p.  60c.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  has  put  together  within  a  small 
compass  what  is  in  substance  a  digest  of  his  practical  edu- 
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cational  philosophy  and  entitles  it  Handbook  of  practice 
for  teachers.  It  will  be  found  a  good  manual  to  follow,  as 
well  as  a  good  collection  of  material  to  discuss.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  141  p-  6oc.) 

An  agreeable  and  helpful  textbook  for  students  of  German 
literature  is  Dr.  A.  W.  Porterfield’s  Outline  of  German 
romanticism.  His  treatment  includes  not  only  the  better 
known  but  also  the  lesser  members  of  the  so-called  Romantic 
Group.  The  mastery  of  this  book  will  give  to  the  student 
a  really  first-rate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  controlling  move¬ 
ments  of  the  modem  literatme  of  continental  Europe. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1914.  263  p.  $1.00.) 

Edward  G.  Cox  has  translated  from  the  Danish  Steen- 
strup’s  very  complete  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the 
Medieval  popular  ballad.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1914.  265  p.  $1.75.) 

Just  now  when  so  many  Americans  are  reading  European 
history  with  a  view  to  an  understanding  of  the  war  and 
conditions  which  have  led  to  it,  one  may  safely  predict 
a  cordial  welcome  for  The  Hapsburg  monarchy,  by  Henry 
W.  Steed.  The  author  lived  for  more  than  a  decade  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  writes  with  full  information,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  agreeable  style.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1914.  304  p.  $2.50.) 

Professor  Robert  McElroy,  of  Princeton,  goes  over  the 
history  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Oregon  question 
in  his  Winning  of  the  far  west.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1914.  384  p.  $2.50.) 

One  would  not  ordinarily  think  of  turning  to  a  young 
scholar  from  China  for  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  finances  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  in  his 
book  entitled  Finances  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Yin 
Ch’U  Ma  has  performed  a  service  that  no  American  scholar 
has  as  yet  attempted  to  equal.  Both  students  of  finance 
and  students  of  New  York  generally  will  find  here  a  lucid 
and  informing  method  of  handling  a  difficult  subject. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914.  312  p. 

$2.50.) 
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Augustus  De  Morgan’s  writings  on  Newton  are  scattered 
and  difficult  to  obtain  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  per¬ 
manent  value.  We  are  particularly  glad,  therefore,  to 
welcome  a  collection  of  De  Morgan’s  essays  on  The  life 
and  work  of  Newton,  edited  by  Mr.  Phihp  E.  Jourdain  of 
Cambridge.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  198  p.  $1.25.) 

The  work  of  Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
in  psychology  and  its  borderland  is  very  well  known.  There 
will  be  many  scholars  who  will  wish  to  read  and  to  possess 
Dr.  Mach’s  Analysis  of  sensations  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  appears  in  the  fifth  German  edition  with  much  new 
material.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Pubhshing  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  380  p.  $1.50.) 

An  indispensable  reference  book  for  university  adminis¬ 
trators  and  officers  is  W.  H.  Dawson’s  Year  hook  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Empire  which  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  (London:  Herbert  Jankins.  1914.  606  p.  7s. 

6d.) 

Sometimes  a  doctor’s  dissertation  is  of  value  to  others 
besides  the  writer.  This  is  distinctly  true  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
B.  Kendrick’s  Journal  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Reconstruction.  Dr.  Kendrick  makes  available  to  students 
of  American  history  and  constitutional  law  a  document  of 
the  first  importance.  This  document  is  the  Journal  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction  designated 
by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  which  sat  from  1865-1867. 
Students  of  American  history  and  politics  will  be  very 
eager  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  this  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  knowledge.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.  1914.  414  p.  $2.50.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  EngHsh  Historical  Association 
is  issuing  in  cheap  and  readily  accessible  form  important 
documents  illustrative  of  Enghsh  history.  Six  constitutional 
documents  of  the  first  importance  have  thus  far  been  issued. 
These  are  The  Coronation  Charter  of  Henry  First,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin;  Magna  Charta,  translated;  The 
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Petition  of  Right;  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  the  Bill  of  Rights ; 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Each  of  these  documents, 
well  printed  on  stout  paper  may  be  had  for  id.  and  packages 
of  100  copies  of  any  document  will  be  sent  post  free  for 
4s.  We  should  think  that  many  American  schools  and 
colleges  would  want  to  secure  these  documents  in  consid¬ 
erable  number  for  teaching  purposes.  (London :  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.  1914.) 

Literature  for  children  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Or¬ 
ton  Lowe,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  another 
book  about  books.  The  selections  of  verse  which  it  con¬ 
tains  are  interesting  and  the  writer’s  own  critical  material 
is  helpful  and  suggestive.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1914.  298  p.  90  c.) 

No  book  of  stories  by  Mr.  Bardeen  can  possibly  fail  to 
reveal  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  given 
him  his  unique  place  in  our  American  educational  life  and 
literature.  The  six  stories  brought  together  in  The  girl 
from  Girton  are  all  characteristic  of  their  author.  Each 
one  has  in  it  some  touch  which  reveals  once  more  his  deep 
and  shrewd  insight  into  human  life  and  his  full  knowledge 
of  the  practical  problems  which  the  work  of  a  teacher 
constantly  presents.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1914. 
235  -f  xxxii  p.) 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  added  to  its  excellent 
collection  of  verse  and  essays  The  Oxford  book  of  American 
essays,  the  essays  having  been  chosen  and  an  introduction 
to  the  book  provided  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of 
Columbia  University.  The  collection  begins  with  three 
essays  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  includes  essays  by  twelve 
Americans  yet  living.  The  collection  exhibits  in  most 
satisfactory  completeness  the  range  of  American  literary 
activity  in  the  field  of  the  essay  and  it  exhibits  as  well  the 
movement  of  American  thought  over  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1914. 
508  p.  $1.25.) 

We  welcome  a  new  edition,  the  sixth  we  are  glad  to  say, 
of  the  Manual  of  Egyptian  archaeology  by  Professor  G. 
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Maspero  of  the  College  de  France.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  this  book  first  appeared  that  the  student  of  Egyptian 
history  and  art,  or  the  traveler  in  Egypt  could  dispense 
with  it.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  385  p. 

$1.00.) 

Another  fruit  of  similar  study  in  a  different  field  is 
The  financial  history  of  New  York  State  by  Don  C.  Sowers 
of  the  University  of  Oregon.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
thoro  piece  of  work.  (New  York:  Columbia  University. 
1914.  346  p.  $2.50.) 

A  really  capital  little  book  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
spoiled  by  the  last  four  items  included  in  it,  is  Selected 
English  letters,  edited  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  One  does  not  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  vigorous  and  direct  blows  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
on  the  heads  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Pherson,  or  the  logical  precision  and  conclusiveness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1914.  115  p-  25c.) 

A  book  which  turns  one’s  thoughts  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  happiness  is  The  backward  child  by  Barbara  S. 
Morgan.  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  to 
draw  practical  conclusions  as  to  the  treatment  of  backward 
and  deficient  children  from  a  study  of  very  many  cases  in 
New  York  public  schools.  The  writer  has  in  mind  not 
those  children  who  are  so  deficient  as  to  require  separate 
institutional  treatment,  but  those  who,  in  close  association 
with  thoroly  normal  children,  require  particular  attention 
because  of  backwardness  in  some  respects.  The  book  is  a 
wise  and  a  helpful  one.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1914.  263  p.  $1.25.) 

A  new  type  of  book  which  appeals  very  strongly  to  us  is 
entitled  Selections  of  Latin  verse,  edited  by  the  instructors 
in  Latin  in  Williams  College.  It  is  a  capital  and  very  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  the  best  Latin  poetry  of  all  periods 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  better  reading  for  the  college 
freshman.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1914. 
134  P-  75  c.) 
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Another  volume  in  the  same  series  entitled  Rural  life  and 
education  by  Professor  Cubberley,  also  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  a  practical  and  detailed  study  of  rural  conditions 
as  they  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  these  affect  school  administration  and  instruction.  We 
do  not  think  so  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject 
has  been  brought  together  in  any  other  volume.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  367  p.  $1.50.) 

We  are  not  so  well  imprest  with  the  third  volume  in  the 
same  series  which  is  The  evolution  in  the  educational  ideal 
by  Mabel  I.  Emerson  of  the  George  Bancroft  School, 
Boston.  This  work  has  been  better  done  before  and  the 
writer’s  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  education  is  not 
impressive.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
185  p.  $1.00.) 

Book  after  book  continues  to  come  from  the  press  dealing 
with  matters  of  health  and  hygiene  in  school.  The  latest, 
entitled  The  medical  inspection  of  girls  in  secondary  schools 
by  Miss  Catherine  Chisolm  of  the  Manchester  High  School 
for  Girls,  is  characteristically  British  in  its  frankness  and 
definiteness.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.  208  p.  $1.10.) 

There  is  no  accomplishment  so  useful  to  the  elementary 
school  teacher  as  the  capacity  to  tell  an  interesting  story 
that  has  concealed  about  it  either  a  genuine  moral  lesson 
or  a  stimulus  to  fine  feeling.  Some  material  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  is  uneven,  but  on  the  whole  commendable  is  to  be 
found  in  The  teacher's  story  teller's  book  by  Alice  O’Grady 
and  Frances  E.  Throop.  (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  352  p.  $1.00.) 

To  the  well-known  Heroes  of  the  Nations  series,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  a  generation,  there  has  just  been 
added  a  volume  on  Cavour  by  Pietro  Orsi  of  the  University 
of  Padua.  The  story  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  career 
and  that  of  the  making  of  modern  Italy  are  excellently 
told.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  385  p. 

$1.50.) 
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Food,  what  it  is  and  does,  by  Edith  Greer,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  in  vocational 
schools.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  251  p.  $1.00.) 

The  best  English  textbooks  differ  quite  sharply  from  those 
that  have  high  reputation  in  America,  but  frequently  the 
English  book  seems  better  ordered  and  more  carefully 
thought  out  than  its  American  rival.  With  all  the  wealth 
of  American  textbooks  in  chemistry  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  book  of  its  kind  than  Advanced  organic 
chemistry,  by  P.  W.  Oscroft,  Senior  Science  Master  at 
Uppingham  School.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1915. 
504  P-) 

Turning  from  history  to  literature  we  come  upon  a  really 
charming  volume  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Gay  ley  of  the 
University  of  California  entitled  Beaumont  the  dramatist. 
This  is  a  book  of  genuine  and  scholarly  interpretation  and 
we  welcome  it  the  more  cordially  because  of  the  mass  of 
superficial  writing  that  is  being  prest  upon  the  public  in 
various  departments  of  literature.  (New  York:  The 
Century  Company.  1914.  445  p.  $2.00.) 

The  perennial  subject  of  freshman  English  is  exceptionally 
well  treated  in  a  manual  entitled  Freshman  English  by  T. 
B.  Young  and  Assistant  Professor  Carl  Young  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
better  book  in  this  already  well-ploughed  field.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914.  679  p.  $1.25.) 

Assistant  Professor  Blout  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  in  her  volume  entitled  Intensive  studies  in  American 
literature  has  made  a  book  which  is  intended  to  cause' 
teachers  in  American  literature  to  dig  a  little  bit  and  to  get 
behind  the  language  to  find  the  thought  and  the  meaning 
of  the  various  illusions.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1914.  331  p.  $1.10.) 

A  book  of  exceptional  importance,  both  because  of  its 
content  and  its  purpose,  is  Miss  Winifred  Holt’s  A  beacon 
for  the  blind.  Under  this  title  Miss  Holt  has  written  an 
attractive  and  illuminating  life  of  the  late  Henry  Fawcett, 
well  known  both  as  professor  of  poHtical  economy  at  Cam- 
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bridge  and  as  Postmaster  General  of  England.  The  story 
of  Fawcett’s  intellectual  development  and  varied  activi¬ 
ties,  despite  his  blindness,  is  told  with  tender  sympathy. 
What  man  has  done  man  can  do,  and  with  this  story  of 
Fawcett’s  career  before  him,  no  one  condemned  to  blind¬ 
ness  need  despair  of  reaching  even  distinction.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  343  p.  $2.50.) 

The  volume  in  the  American  College  and  University 
series  on  Harvard  is  written  by  the  late  John  Hays  Gardiner, 
whose  sadly  early  death  took  place  before  its  publication. 
The  book  is  not  so  attractively  written  as  the  previous 
volumes  on  Columbia  and  Princeton  in  the  same  series, 
nor  will  it  appeal  to  so  wide  an  audience.  The  story  of 
Harvard’s  growth  and  development  is  well  and  clearly  told, 
but  the  book  suffers  from  a  certain  provincial  narrowness 
of  view  which  is  not  found  in  Dean  Keppel’s  discussion  of 
Columbia  or  in  Professor  Collins’  treatment  of  the  history 
of  Princeton.  The  famous  picture  of  the  five  presidents 
serves  as  an  attractive  preface  to  the  book.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.  1914.  330  p.  $1.50.) 

A  strikingly  interesting  book,  very  readable  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  helpful  and  well-ordered  information  is  a  translation 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Barlow  of  Berget’s  The  earth,  its  life  and 
death.  The  whole  story  of  the  earth  is  told  here  in  outline 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author’s  authoritative 
position,  with  full  command  of  the  latest  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  celestial  mechanics,  astronomy  and  geology.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1915.  370  p.  $1.75.) 

Students  of  Greek  archaeology  will  welcome  the  well- 
printed  and  delightful  volume  entitled  Aegean  archaeology, 
by  H.  R.  Hall,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  For 
the  use  of  the  general  student  we  know  of  no  introduction 
to  the  archaeology  of  pre-historic  Greece  that  is  at  once  so 
helpful  and  so  accurate.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1915.  270  p.  $3.75.) 

There  are  some  good  and  suggestive  things  and  some  that 
are  not  so  good,  set  forth  in  The  modern  city  and  its  problems, 
by  Frederick  C.  Howe.  The  author  has  a  rather  naive 
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faith  in  machinery  for  effecting  social  and  political  reforms, 
but  he  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  (New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1914. 
390  p.  $1.50.) 

The  events  of  the  European  war  give  special  timeliness 
to  a  thoroly  interesting  and  scholarly  treatment  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  by  Miss  Ruth  Putnam.  She  begins  with  the 
time  of  Caesar  and  treats  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
much-fought-for  provinces  down  to  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914. 
208  p.  $1.25.) 

The  amazing  exhibition  of  strength  and  self-control 
shown  by  France  in  the  present  war  has  sent  not  a  few  re¬ 
flective  students  to  the  books  to  find  out  what  has  happened 
so  to  change  a  people  ordinarily  regarded  as  frivolous  and 
volatile.  To  such  seekers  after  light  we  commend  France 
herself  again,  by  Ernest  Dimnet.  This  book  is  written  in 
English  and  for  English-speaking  readers.  It  is  not  a  col¬ 
lection  of  separate  studies  in  French  history  and  culture, 
but  an  attempt  at  a  complete  analysis  of  the  forces  that 
have  combined  to  make  France  what  it  is.  The  result  is  a 
most  illuminating  volume.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
vSons.  1914.  399  p.  $2.50.) 

Fear  and  conventionality,  by  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  is 
the  best  and  most  convincing  of  her  books.  She  combines 
unusual  scholarship  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  individual  and  collective  conduct. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  238  p.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler  has  a  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  student  and  critic  of  English  literature.  Aspects 
of  modern  drama  is  a  peculiarly  good  piece  of  work.  His 
insight  into  the  meaning  and  methods  of  the  work  of  the 
chief  modern  dramatists  is  quite  extraordinary.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  494  p.  $2.00.) 

In  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  books  to  be  used 
by  college  students  in  connection  with  their  work  in  English 
is  College  readings  in  English  prose,  selected  and  edited  by 
Professor  Frankhn  W.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jacob  Zeitlein,  of  the 
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University  of  Illinois.  Many  of  the  selections  are  excellent, 
but  it  is  rather  trying  to  find  John  Henry  Newman  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Stevenson  rubbing  elbows  with  articles  from 
Popular  Mechanics,  The  Outlook,  and  Engineering  Record. 
This  seems  to  us  to  indicate  a  tendency  that  is  quite  too 
modern  to  be  useful.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  654  p.  $1.75.) 

The  many  women  who  are  now  making  their  own  living, 
either  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  will  find  helpful  information 
in  the  httle  book  entitled  Everyday  business  for  women, 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilbur.  There  are  chapters  on  banking 
and  exchange,  on  contracts,  on  simple  bookkeeping,  on  the 
use  and  transference  of  property  and  other  similar  subjects. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1915.  275  p.  80 

cents.) 

America  in  ferment  is  the  title  of  a  more  or  less  informing 
book  by  Professor  Paul  L.  Haworth.  The  author  has  read 
widely  and  sympathetically  in  the  current  economic  and 
political  history  of  the  United  States,  but  he  shares  a  good 
many  of  the  present  illusions  which  are  bound  up  with  well- 
worn  formulas  about  plutocracy,  social  justice  and  the  rest 
of  the  jargon  of  those  who  have  been  so  much  before  the 
public  during  the  past  decade.  There  is  very  little  construc¬ 
tive  thinking  revealed  in  the  book.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs, 
Merrill  &  Company.  477  p.  $1.00.) 

A  very  useful  description  of  one  of  the  really  significant 
movements  in  American  fife  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
entitled  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America,  by  Professor  Henry 
J.  Ford,  of  Princeton.  He  traces  the  movement  of  migra¬ 
tion  from  Ulster  to  the  New  World  and  then  follows  the 
development  of  the  Scotch-Irish  influence  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  The  book  is  admirable  and 
abounding  in  well-ordered  and  well-presented  information. 
(Princeton:  The  University  Press.  1915.  606  p.  $2.00.) 

The  third  volume  in  the  important  series  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  Social  Hygiene  is  European  police 
systems,  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  of  New  York.  It  is  an 
elaborate,  and,  we  believe,  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
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organization  and  operation  of  the  police  force  in  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe.  (New  York:  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany.  1915.  442  p.  ^^1.30-) 

The  biologists  are  almost  without  exception  focussing 
their  attention  on  problems  of  heredity.  Professor  Edwin 
G.  Conklin,  of  Princeton,  has  offered  his  contribution  in 
the  printed  record  of  his  Harris  Lectures,  deUvered  at 
Northwestern  Uhiversity  in  1914.  The  volume  is  entitled. 
Heredity  and  environment  in  the  development  of  men.  It 
is  exceedingly  well  done  and  amply  illustrated.  (Princeton 
University  Press.  1915.  532  p.  $2.00.) 

An  interesting  study  that  will  be  useful  to  the  student  of 
American  history  and  of  comparative  politics  is  The  political 
science  of  John  Adams,  by  Correa  M.  Walsh.  Most  of  the 
material  dealt  with  is  not  widely  known  and  the  book  will 
be  welcomed  by  students  of  government.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1915.  374  p-  $2.25.) 

A  really  charming  addition  to  the  hterature  of  a  subject 
that  is  attracting  increasing  attention  in  America  is  The 
art  of  landscape  architecture,  by  Samuel  Parsons.  The  reader 
or  student  will  find  here  an  ample  and  satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  many  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
laying  out  of  a  park  or  a  country  estate.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1915.  348  p.  $3.50.) 

A  very  elaborate  and  careful  book  on  accounting  is  Ac¬ 
counts:  their  construction  and  interpretation,  by  Assistant 
Professor  William  Cole  of  Harvard.  The  book  covers 
pretty  nearly  every  phase  of  its  subject.  (Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  445  p.  $2.25.) 

In  a  volume  entitled  Ancient  civilization,  Roscoe  L. 
Ashley,  of  Pasadena,  California,  has  made  a  textbook  for 
secondary  schools  that  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
admirable  and  well-chosen  illustrations.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  363  p.  $1.20.) 

For  teachers  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  book  on 
its  subject  than  Educational  psychology:  briefer  course, 
by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Professor  Thorndike  has  estabUshed  his  reputation 
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not  only  as  a  careful  scholar,  but  as  an  effective  and  in¬ 
spiring  teacher.  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  1914.  442  p.  $2.00.) 

Problems  of  community  life,  by  Seba  Eldridge,  is  a  sort 
of  syllabus  which  may  or  may  not  be  helpful  according  as 
it  is  used.  We  notice  a  pretty  serious  confusion  of  thought 
on  page  157,  due  to  identifying  the  state  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  180 
p.  $1.00.)  * 

A  really  first-rate  book  for  beginners  in  Latin  is  Via 
Romana,  by  Vice-Principal  Frank  Granger,  of  University 
College,  Nottingham.  The  student  who  is  led  into  the 
Latin  language  and  Latin  literature  by  this  road  ought  to 
be  able  to  read  Latin  easily  and  even  to  speak  it  within  a 
reasonably  short  time.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1915. 
132  p.  IS.  6d.) 

When  the  young  student  has  completed  Via  Romana  he 
might  well  proceed  with  De  ducibus,  being  selections  from 
Cornehus  Nepos,  carefully  edited  by  W.  G.  Butler,  of 
Christ’s  Hospital.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  124  p. 

IS.  6d.) 

An  unusual  book  that  ought  to  find  many  readers  is  Geo¬ 
graphical  influences  in  Old  Testament  masterpieces,  by 
Laura  H.  Wild,  of  Lake  Erie  School.  The  student  of  Old 
Testament  fiterature  will  gain  not  only  satisfaction,  but 
delight  from  using  this  book.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1915.  182  p.  $1.00.) 


Salaries  at  the 
University  of 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
A  new  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Oklahoma  on 
May  25,  1915,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  President  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  shows  a  much-improved  condition  for  members 
of  the  faculty  of  that  young  and  growing  institution.  This 
provision  establishes  the  following  schedule  of  salaries: 

Assistants,  $700  to  $900. 

Instructors,  $1000  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  to  a 
maximum  of  $1300. 

Assistant  professors,  $1400  with  an  annual  increase  of 
$100  to  a  maximum  of  $1700. 

Associate  professors,  and  professors  not  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  $1800  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  to  a  maximum 
of  $2100. 

Professors  who  are  heads  of  departments,  $1800  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $100  to  a  maximum  of  $2500. 

Vice-president  and  deans,  $300  per  year  in  addition  to 
their  scheduled  salary  as  professors. 

This  schedule,  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  for  per¬ 
manent  tenure  which  applies  to  all  members  of  the  faculty 
above  the  rank  of  instructor,  will  have  a  marked  effect 
in  making  stable  the  conditions  of  employment  at  this 
institution.  The  faculty,  exclusive  of  the  teachers  in  the 
clinical  department  of  the  Medical  School,  now  numbers 


90. 

The  obvious  comment  on  this  action  is  that  while  the 
salaries  provided  for  instructors  are  adequate,  those  for 
assistant  professors  and  associate  professors  are  both  too  low, 
while  those  for  professors  are  much  too  low.  This  schedule 
illustrates  a  favorite  American  vice,  which  is  to  overpay  the 
men  and  women  at  the  bottom  and  to  underpay  the  men 
and  women  at  the  top. 
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Oxford’s  part  Xhe  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
in  the  war  Oxford  University  has  furnished  that 

newspaper  with  an  interesting  account  of  Oxford’s  part 
in  the  great  war,  based  upon  a  volume  recently  issued  by 
the  university.  This  volume,  unprecedented  in  Oxford’s 
800  years  of  history,  is  entitled  Oxford's  roll  of  service  and 
is  edited  by  Assistant  Registrar  Craig.  Mr.  Craig  is  a 
most  active  member  of  the  Military  Delegacy,  and  for 
him  the  task  has  been  a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  of  science. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  who  last  August  was  called  on  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
nominating  candidates  for  commissions,  and  who  has 
himself  narrated  how  he  sat  de  die  in  diem  for  several 
weeks,  passing  in  review  scores  every  day,  has  given  much 
assistance  in  the  compilation,  and  also  contributes  a  fore¬ 
word. 

Several  partial  hsts  have  appeared  before.  Last  autumn 
the  Oxford  Magazine  pubhshed  one  covering  a  limited  period, 
and  two  or  three  colleges  have  made  up  pretty  complete 
lists  of  their  own  members.  But  this,  which  contains  some 
8,000  names,  is  the  j&rst  full  and  official  list  for  the  whole 
university.  Even  now,  of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive.  Every  day  sees  new  names  being  added.  Some 
men  come  home  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  serve;  others, 
who  have  been  prevented  by  ties  not  severable  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  have  now  disengaged  themselves  and  come  for¬ 
ward. 

The  list,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  an  intensely  interesting 
one,  and  representative  of  a  very  important  and  notable 
class,  a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  Hite  of  the  nation. 
The  men  come,  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  says,  “from  all 
classes  in  the  State  and  from  all  colleges.’’  “Every  society 
in  Oxford  has  given  of  its  best  in  learning,  in  athletics,  in 
social  gifts,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Oxford  men.  Common¬ 
ers,  exhibitioners,  scholars.  Fellows  (he  might  have  added 
professors,  readers  and  tutors,  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
chaplains  and  Bible  clerks),  will  be  found  among  them.” 
The  result  has,  as  he  notes,  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  largely 
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“a  civilian  army,”  drawn,  that  is,  from  those  who  had 
intended  to  follow  other  professions,  and  hope  still  to  re¬ 
turn  to  pursue  them.  If  some  in  England  who  are  fit  have 
selfishly  held  back,  he  adds,  “there  are  very  few  indeed, 
if  any,  of  these  in  the  university.” 

Their  names  are  arranged,  of  comse,  under  the  different 
colleges  and  academic  societies  to  which  they  belong — 21 
colleges,  two  halls,  and  the  non-collegiate  body.  As  to 
the  contingents  from  the  various  colleges,  Christ  Church 
and  New  College,  the  two  largest,  come  first  with  880  and 
780,  respectively.  Magdalen,  a  much  smaller  college,  is 
third  with  670,  then  Balliol  550,  Trinity  510,  University 
452,  Keble  425,  Oriel  413,  Brasenose  400.  New  Ccillege 
has  so  far  lost  the  most — 40,  Christ  Church  34,  and  Mag¬ 
dalen  32.  All  Souls,  of  course,  stands  in  a  special  posi¬ 
tion  with  her  45  Fellows  and  handful  of  undergraduates. 
But  even  she,  out  of  these,  contributes  20  men,  and  has 
lost  of  her  Fellows  two,  especially  promising  and  to  be 
deplored. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  in  dis¬ 
patches  are  very  properly  starred  with  an  asterisk.  Those, 
a  more  honorable  body  still,  and  alas!  a  larger, one,  who 
have  fallen  are  printed  in  thick  type,  those  who  are  missing 
in  italics.  Frenchmen,  Russians,  and  Italians  appear 
serving  in  the  forces  of  the  Allies.  Not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  college  rolls  are  the  supplementary  lists, 
given  at  the  end  of  each,  in  which  appear  men  rendering 
aU  kinds  of  soldier  service — bacteriologists,  censors,  motor- 
drivers,  forage  purchasers,  officers  employed  on  Belgian 
relief,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  war  trade.  Admiralty  intelligence,  help 
to  prisoners  of  war,  hydrography,  and  what  not.  And 
these  services,  like  those  of  the  soldiers  proper,  are  being 
rendered  all  the  world  over.  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
plena  laborisf  So  Oxford  may  well  say  at  this  hour. 


Vocational  training  An  investigation  has  just  been  completed 
m  Philadelphia  Public  Education  Association  of 

Philadelphia  which  promises  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  advo- 
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cates  of  vocational  training  in  that  city.  The  Association 
has  collected  data  in  regard  to  vocational  courses  taught 
in  all  of  the  schools,  public,  private,  and  philanthropic, 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  results  have  just  been  published 
in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title,  A  survey  of  opportunities 
for  vocational  education  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  includes  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  professional  education,  and  i8o  institutions 
are  covered  by  the  survey.  The  material  has  been  care¬ 
fully  classified  and.  analyzed,^  and  arranged  in  chart  form, 
so  that  the  student  desiring  information  in  regard  to  a 
particular  course  can  at  a  glance  compare  the  requirements, 
the  tuition  fees  and  the  time  required  in  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  offering  such  a  course. 

A  carefully  arranged  index  at  the  back  of  the  volume 
lists  over  250  subjects  having  a  vocational  bearing,  taught 
in  the  institutions  included,  with  references  to  the  pages 
on  which  more  detailed  information  regarding  them  may 
be  found. 

This  study,  which  was  compiled  by  Miss  Jane  R.  Harper, 
special  investigator  for  the  Public  Education  Association, 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  the  great  mass 
of  information  in  regard  to  vocational  education  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  presents  in  understandable  form  material 
which  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers,  to  vocational  counselors,  and  to  students  seeking  courses 
of  training  for  their  chosen  line  of  work. 


The  N.  E.  A.  Xhe  evil  practise  begun  some  years  ago 
by  those  who  wished  to  use  the  National 
Education  Association  for  purposes  of  personal  or  profes¬ 
sional  advancement  and  advertisement  was  unfortunately 
continued  this  year.  During  the  month  of  July  a  circular 
signed  by  fourteen  New  York  City  school  principals  and 
school  teachers  was  sent  thruout  the  country  urging  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  a  woman  district  superintendent  of  schools  in 
the  City  of  New  York  whose  professional  and  political 
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activities  have  for  some  years  past  been  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  City 
school  system.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that 
when  the  presidency  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  was  considered  a  very  great  professional  honor  and 
station,  it  was  never  sought  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  anyone. 
The  practise  of  seeking  this  office  in  organized  fashion 
has  gone  far  to  deprive  it  of  the  distinction  and  authority 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  it. 


As  to  dropping  “A  professor,  Mr.  Nearing,  has  been  dropt 
professors  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 

sylvania  because  his  line  of  thought  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  trustees. 

“There  is  great  indignation. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  a  conceivable  thought  that  a  univer¬ 
sity  professorship  might  teach  false  doctrine  and  that 
trustees  might  properly  drop  him. 

“A  man  who  wishes  to  entertain  all  thoughts  and  pop 
them  out  at  all  comers  does  better  not  to  hire  out  to  any 
organized  institution  with  a  responsible  directorate.  A 
church  must  have  some  control  of  its  ministers,  a  newspaper 
of  its  editors,  a  university  of  its  faculty.  Whoever  accepts 
a  salary  is  bound  by  the  conditions  of  his  employment. 
A  professor  who  taught  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  wouldn’t  do. 

“It  is  not  wrong,  per  se,  to  drop  professors,  but  trustees 
need,  when  they  do  it,  to  do  it  warily.  When  they  drop 
lively  men  and  keep  dull  ones  their  institution  suffers. 
And  it  suffers  when  intelUgent  and  forward-looking  pro¬ 
fessors  do  not  feel  free  to  speak  their  minds. 

“The  Pennsylvania  trustees  seeem  to  have  dealt  unskil¬ 
fully  with  Mr.  Nearing,  but  he  has  had  a  fine  advertise¬ 
ment  and  should  be  able  to  place  himself  to  advantage 
somewhere  where  his  views  (whatever  they  are)  are  accept¬ 
able.” — From  Life,  July  15,  1915. 
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Reflections  of  Jason  “The  dismissal  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  from 

on  the  golden  fleece  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

of  academic  freedom  .  i.  r  -l* 

vania,  presumably  because  of  his  ultra¬ 
radical  teachings,  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  learned  professor  with  a  halo  of  martyrdom,  and 
he  may  find  this  much  more  profitable  than  his  scholastic 
stipend.  Halos  of  martyrdom  for  a  cause  have  often 
been  found  to  be  the  most  remunerative  of  investments. 


and  for  this  very  reason  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
was  an  unfortunate  one. 


“But  to  argue  that  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  was  entitled  to 
teach  anything  that  he  pleased  from  his  university  chair 
merely  because  he  was  sincere  is  a  piece  of  rank  absurdity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  teaching,  not  the  economics 


that  he  was  paid  to  teach,  but  a  class  warfare  that  was 
opposed  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  university,  but  to 
the  interests  of  civilization.  Under  the  shelter  of  the 


university,  and  almost  in  its  name,  he  was  conducting 
an  impassioned  political  campaign,  and  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  was  practically  in  the  position  of  paying  him  to  do 
this.  Naturally  they  objected.  And  now  the  country 
is  asked  to  defend  the  freedom  of  speech  and  to  rally  to 
the  defense  of  a  man  who  is  employed  to  do  one  thing 
and  who  persists  in  doing  something  quite  different.  If 
Dr.  Scott  Nearing  were  a  Methodist  minister  and  were 
to  demand  the  right  to  preach  atheism  from  the  pulpit 
he  would  be  summarily  removed.  If  he  were  an  editorial 
writer  on  a  Republican  newspaper  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  advocate  Democratic  politics.  There  has  been  no  at¬ 


tack  on  Dr.  Nearing’s  liberty  of  speech,  seeing  that  he  can 
speak  to  his  heart’s  content  to  any  audience  willing  to 
listen  to  him.  But  he  can  not  draw  a  salary  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  teaching  economics  and  at 
the  same  time  teach  class  warfare  and  revolution.  At 


the  same  time  it  might  have  been  better  policy  to  withhold 
from  him  the  profitable  martyrdom  that  is  now  his.’’ — 
From  The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  24,  1915. 
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A  plain  tale  In  view  of  statements  appearing  in  the 

from  the  hills  public  press  that  the  just  and  reasonable 

academic  freedom  of  a  professor  has  recently- 
been  violated  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  is  glad  to  be  able  to  print  the  following 
statement  which  it  has  received  from  a  thoroly  trustworthy 
and  well-informed  correspondent: 

“On  August  20,  1914,  Professor  William  H.  Pease,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
met  death  by  drowning.  As  the  university  was  to  open 
on  September  14,  a  critical  situation  was  presented.  It 
was  decided  to  make  such  temporary  arrangements  for 
Professor  Pease’s  work  as  might  be  possible  until  the  chair 
left  vacant  by  his  death  should  be  permanently  filled. 
There  being  no  one  man  available  for  the  purpose  it  was 
decided  to  distribute  the  work  temporarily  among  three 
men — Mr.  James  H.  Brewster,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Folsom,  the  last  named  being  already  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  School  of  Law.  Mr.  Brewster  undertook 
the  heavier  portion  of  the  work,  namely,  that  in  Real  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Equity.  In  recognition  of  that  fact  and  also  of 
his  previous  academic  service  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
he  was  appointed  Acting  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  for  the  academic  year  1914-1915,  and  was 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Senate  ‘during  the  period  of  his  service  as  acting  pro¬ 
fessor.’ 

“There  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  has  there  been  since,  any 
intention  of  recommending  Mr.  Brewster  for  permanent 
appointment,  nor  has  any  intimation  whatever  been  given 
to  him  that  such  action  was  contemplated. 

“The  temporary  arrangement  thus  made  appearing  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  was  re¬ 
quested  to  search  for  the  best  available  man  in  the  country 
to  fill  the  chair  in  question.  He  was  instructed  to  proceed 
carefully  and  without  haste  even  tho  it  might  be  necessary 
to  prolong  the  temporary  provision  beyond  the  year  1914- 
1915.  This  attitude  of  the  administration  was  influenced 
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by  the  fact  that  intimation  had  been  received  that  the 
Olivia  Thomson  bequest  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
law  in  the  university  would  probably  be  paid  by  the  execu¬ 
tors  within  that  or  the  following  year.  The  regents  of  the 
university  had  planned  a  reorganization  and  strengthening 
of  the  School  of  Law  upon  receipt  of  that  endowment. 

“The  temporary  provision  for  the  courses  of  Professor 
Pease  operated  successfully  and  the  work  proceeded  smoothly 
during  the  year. 

“On  March  i6  the  regents  were  informed  by  the  executors 
of  the  Thomson  estate  that  the  bequest  mentioned  above 
would  be  paid  over  early  in  May.  The  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law  was  at  once  informed  of  that  fact  and  requested  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  school  for  submission 
to  the  regents — a  plan  which  should  embrace  the  filling 
of  the  new  chair  created  by  the  Thomson  endowment  as 
well  as  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  Pease. 

“Such  a  plan  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  university.  It  followed  the  lines  long  con¬ 
templated  and  did  not  include  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Brewster  or  Mr.  Moorhead  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
school.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  April  30  and  approved.  The  president  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  its  terms.  This  the  president 
proceeded  to  do. 

“At  no  time  has  Mr.  Brewster  been  considered  seriously 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  university.  At  no 
time  has  his  name  been  discust  officially  except  incidentally 
in  connection  with  the  temporary  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  Professor  Pease’s  work.  At  no  time,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  any  intimation  been  given  to  Mr.  Brewster  that  he  was 
being  considered  for  permanent  appointment. 

“Mr.  Brewster’s  position  in  the  industrial  situation  in 
Colorado  has  not  been  a  factor  in  determining  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  attitude.  Had  he  never  taken  any  part  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  he  would  not  be  considered  an  available  man  for  a 
permanent  professorship  in  the  university. 

“The  president  of  the  university  has  never  at  any  time 
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in  any  way  been  approached  by  any  regent  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Brewster’s  connection  with  the  university,  either  in 
the  way  of  approval  or  disapproval.  So  far  as  is  known, 
Air.  Brewster’s  views  or  his  position  in  the  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  have  never  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  except  unofficially  in  the  course  of  general 
conversation  following  the  endorsement  of  the  plan  of  re¬ 
organization  of  the  School  of  Law  proposed  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  meeting  on  April  30. 

“To  the  total  misapprehension  of  the  situation  evinced 
by  Air.  Brewster’s  public  statement  and  the  numerous  in¬ 
accuracies  therein  contained  no  allusion  need  be  made 
except  in  one  instance.  Referring  to  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Air.  Brewster  and  the  president  of  the  university 
on  May  7  regarding  a  request  that  he  appear  in  Washington 
before  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Air.  Brew¬ 
ster  says  that  the  president  told  him  that  his  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  matter  for  him  to  decide  but  that  if  he  went 
his  connection  with  the  university  must  end.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  untrue.  What  the  president  told  Air.  Brewster 
was  that  if  he  decided  to  appear  in  Washington  the  presi¬ 
dent  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  issue  a  statement  indicat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  his  connection  with  the  university  was  a 
temporary  one  and  that  it  would  naturally  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.  The  president’s 
reason  for  that  feeling  was  the  wide  misapprehension  of 
his  relation  to  the  university  caused  by  the  inaccurate 
publicity  attending  his  previous  public  appearance. 

“In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  question 
whatever  of  ‘dismissal’  involved  in  Mr.  Brewster’s  case. 
His  general  qualifications  for  appointments  to  a  chair  in 
the  university  are  not  those  for  which  the  responsible 
authorities  are  seeking.’’ 
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three  well-known  members  of  that  association.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  organization  of  any  voluntary 
association  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  associations 
are  only  kept  alive  by  the  devotion  and  industry  of  a  very 
few  individuals.  The  notion  that  everyone  who  quahfies 
for  membership  in  such  an  association  is  really  contributing 
to  its  welfare  and  progress  is  a  myth.  A  large  part  of  the 
membership  of  all  such  associations  is  purely  negative  in 
character.  It  pays  dues,  it  receives  publications  and  circu¬ 
lars,  and  it  takes  a  passive  interest  in  what  goes  on.  The 
body  of  active  members  is,  without  exception,  a  very  small 
one. 

The  pamphlet  in  question  deals  in  an  ungenerous  and 
rather  petty  manner  with  wholly  insignificant  expendi¬ 
tures  for  reimbursement  of  the  more  active  members  of  the 
Association  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  attending 
various  meetings  of  committees  and  boards.  The  charge 
is  apparently  made  that  the  highest  honors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  reserved  for  those  who  are  the  friends  and  con¬ 
fidantes  of  the  controlling  forces  in  the  Association.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  if  true,  it  is  quite  unimportant. 
The  real  question  is  whether  anyone  has  been  honored  by 
high  office  in  the  American  Historical  Association  who  is 
not  a  worthy  incumbent  of  that  office  and  an  honorable 
representative  of  historical  scholarship  in  America.  We 
fancy  that  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 

If,  as  is  perhaps  the  case,  the  business  methods  of  the 
Association  could  be  improved,  such  improvement  ought  to 
be  brought  about  easily  and  without  personal  attack  or 
recrimination.  Quarrels  such  as  this  document  records 
and  carries  forward  are  not  becoming  and  are  quite  unworthy 
of  American  scholars  and  American  scholarship. 


